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E:ducatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
_— 'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue, 

*“CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

«J WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 

or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 





p CONNECTICUT, Waterbu 

7. MARGARE "T'S DIOCESAN 

School.—Nine‘eenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Prine ipal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
] # MISSES HEBBS ENGIISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1593. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
frre WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
~ School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins September 21, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
( = UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technolegy is a a ey Reference is made 
tothe Institute Faculty. be location of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 

and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 

V TSS CLAGETTI’S HOME AND DAY 
LVZ School for Girls ee ee, 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists 
ineach. Tenth year. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
f OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics —Fifth year opens September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





mei Massacuuserta, Boston. 
ner UNIVERSITY Law 


School. 
Address the Dean. 
M ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
/ % CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. - Mr.. ARTHUR GILMAN 18 the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
YONCORD HOME S( ‘HOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
po! ‘DER POINT SCHOOL -PRE- 
»ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. Elementary 
classes for young boys. Home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
YROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES" C. PARSONS, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Ply mouth. 
] AR KNAPP’'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
ei Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 

H. W. Roya. (Harv ), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
£1 Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
Janusery 8, 1894. Address 

W.R. TYLER, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
x School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for C atalogue. 


New York, Kingston-on Hudson. 


“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


7 School for Boys. JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New YorK CIty, 9 University Place. a, ? 
EACHERS COLLEGE, AFFILIA7- 
ED with Columbia Collge, offers to both men 
and women university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
New Yorke ITY, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th § St. 
HE MISS ES MERI. V GTON.— 


French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEW York, Utica. i" : " 

RS. PLATT S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

é —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 


Chelten Ave. 
yf ig MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 


and Day School.—25th year. “ Approved” 
by Rryvn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
ming atious are held in the school by an examiner trom 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
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Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
nV RS. CO! MEGY’S AND MISS BELL’S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for youns ladies reopeps October 2. Students pre- 
cise. for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

| ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

l Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 





FRANCE, Parts, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
4¥RENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls, 


Number limited. 
Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Eighteenth year now open. 

{nstruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic oer and Pre Tare Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), C. Howard Walker and Mrs. 
William Stone (Decanattes Design), B L. Pratt (Model- 
ling), G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A, K 





K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
ga'leries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
information, address Miss EL IZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 


THE HARVARD Une EXAMINATIONS FOR 





Will be held in New York on June 2%, 28, 29, and 30, 
1894. Two scholarships, one of Three undred Dollars 
and one of Two Hundred Dollars, are offered in connec- 
tion with these examinations. For information, appl 
City. the SECRETARY, No. 32 East 33d Street, New Yor 


RIVERVIEW , ACADEMY. 


58TH YEAR. de mugen thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies — Business. M('litary organiza- 
tion. BISURE & AMEN, Principals. 


Teachers, etc. 
N EBPISCCOPAL CLERGYMAN'S 


daughter, with much experience, desires position 
as governess, companion, or secretary. Qualifications: 
French, Latin, Higher English, and Mathematics. Would 
take charge of a house, assist in care of children, or 
take young girls abroad for the purposes of travel or 
study. Highest New York, W ashington, and Baltimore 
references, aceress “ RANDOLPH,” care of the Nation. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 


<1 children w'shes to take one or two into her family. 
Steam and horse-cars are within 5 and 3 minutes’ walk, 
making Boston as wel! as Brookline schools available. 
Fine air and country sports. Refers to clergymen of 
the town and members of 7 - hool committee. Ad 
dress | _P., Brookline, Mass. _ 


aXPE RIENCED TU TOR desires pupils. 
a Thorouvh preparation for college. Competent to 
conduct travels abroad. Distinguished references. 
C , care Nation. 


iy TANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 

lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 
typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D.G., care of the Nation. 


GERMAN SCHOLAR, AN AMERI- 


can and an experienced teacher, seeks an engage- 
ment, Address . , care of Nation. 


CHARLE s W. ST 0. \ "E, Tutor for tio " 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School pe 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 120144 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
ae free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


"HE NE We YY VE RIC. 4.V TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
eg a change at an increased salary should address 
1. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions, more than half with- 
in the lasttwo years. High-class vacancies now for Sep 
tember. New handbook sent free. C, J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, LI. 
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Sc tack den Tencles 
4 MERICANAND FOREIGN inition, 
i 


tutors, governesses, teachers, etc , supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIE RE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


TATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss Crostuwalrt, Prop., cor. Church and 

High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southw est 





DVICE about Sc hools, and circulars free 
to parents. Best teachers supplie d for schools and 
families without charge. KERR & Hv eet 
Union SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St,, N. Y. 
‘XCHERMERHORN'S TEACHER'S’ 
»J Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
_Establisbed 1855. 3 E ast 14th St.,N 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., C cen te Agenc y Manual free toany address. 








is valuable in proportion to its 

Y; ’ 
An - d¢ ene b, influence. If it merely hears 
a “anendias ‘and . something, but if 
tells you about them That } is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and erat, ee m . 
mends you, that ismore. Ours Re commends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, NY 
CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY Lessons. Introduction from H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. llth ed. Cloth, $1. 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by aed Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, ete. 
Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 

ELINDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 

DEPUES DE LA LLUViA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 ets. 

VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 

MODELOS PARA CaRTAS, L3thed. 40 cts. 

“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send for C atalogue of the 

largest stock of choice Spanish books in the U.S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and ( aaenen, 

Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N -Y ‘ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY. 


By WILLIAM Morris Davis, Professor of Physical Geog. 
raphy in Harvard University. Svo, cloth, xti+355 


pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $2.70. 

Adapted for use as a text-book in high schools, acade 
mies, and colleges, and as a handbook for observers in 
the United States Weather Bureau and in the weather 
services of the different States. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, 
Heath’s Modern Language Certs 
JUST ISSUED: 


Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. 
158 pages. With pamphlet of Exercises. 75 cents. 


Deering’s Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 


With convenient Map. 280 pages. 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


ROSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
~T ID iL 
EU ROPE. 

Two college women (one a German) accustomed to 
European travel, will take a small party of girls and 
young ladies to Europe during the summer season of 
1804. 

The itinerary will include northern Italy, Switzer 
land, Paris, and parts of Germany, England, and Scot 
land. All arrangements will be first-class, and special 
care will be taken to avoid overfatigue. To secure best 
steamer accommodations, application for particulars 
should be made at once to 

Miss CLARA M. OLDHAM, or to 
Miss OLGA M. D. SCHROEDER, 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 














UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a speciality. Best references 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 

We buy and sell bills of excbange on 


Le tters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Com 


a mercial and Travellers’ Credits, avail 
Credit. ble in all parts of the worid. 

. a en 

Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. a 
History cf Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FPREDE 
RIcK CHASE. Vol. I. to the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, -, 50 net; postage 
24 cents. sent on bay of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPOND 


By R. E. PROTHERO. 
2 vols., Svo, $8.00. 


Chi ago Tribune 


‘Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan's ° 
care or wisdom. It is a work that will be to many 


ae ee ee ee eo ee a 


The Barbary Coast. 
By Henry M. FIELD. 
$2.00. 

* Alert and interesting travel observations. It 
abounds in picturesqueness of dese wiption and il 


lustration of nearly all portions of the once great 
empire of the Moors “*— Brooklyn Eagle 


His Life, His Work, and His Time. By 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. Richly ilh 
brandt’s Works. 2 vols., 
cheap. M. Michel is one of the leading authori 


monumental, and, we — i think, nearly definitiy 
illustrations.”’—The Nati 


The Pasquier Memoirs. 
Edited by Duc D’ AUDIFFRET-PAsQuliERr. 
With Portraits. 3 vols., Svo Vol 
I. now ready. $2.50. 

** Since the record of Madame de Rémusat's ob 
servations was given to the world, no light se co 
pious and searching has been thrown upon the 
Napoleonie era as is cast by this volume M 
W. Hazvetine in NV. ¥. Sun 


PHILOSOPHY OF 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL. D., Profess« 
of ‘* Theism,”’ 
‘The volume makes up a large octavo 
student of history. It is both historical and 
tion and speculation in‘human developments 
scholar will find the volume a rich mine of tho 


The Jacobean Poets. 
By Epmunp Gosseé 


12mo, $1.00, net 


University Series 


Mr Gosse's little book directs critical attentior 
to all thi at was notable 





iglish poetry 





ht to bear upon this great 





NEW 
THE PRIVATE LI 


From the French of ARTHUR Levy, by S 
b outh ¢ of Frederick the Great,”’ ete 





ISt vt ‘ ua Work 
rest W. EH. Lecky 





Pastorals of France-Renunciations 


A volume of stories comprising ‘‘ A 
Last Love of Pornic,”’ ‘‘ Yvonne of 
Croisic ‘* The Four Bells of Char 
tres,’ *‘ A Chemist in the Suburbs,”’ 
‘A Confidence at the Saville, 

The North Coast and Eleanor.”’ 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 


Svo, 2 Oo 
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> CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Charles Scribners 





With the codperation of Dean BRADLEY 


Illustrated. Svo, | 


Royal 8vo, 


‘Let us say at once that the book is admirable 





ONAN ad me 


Yew Books 


PvP OA ™ 


ENCE OF DEAN STANLEY. 


Sous 


With Portraits 


“The book in every way fulfils the anticipations that were aroused by the announcement of it 


Life of Macaulay * has been pre pared wit ~ ch 
wellnigh indispensable Boston Jou 


“One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant biographies ever written." Chicago Dowdy \ 


Men, Women, and Books. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. I6mo, $1 


‘Augustine Birrell has won for himeelf an en 
viable reputation as an essayist, and his new + 
ume will add to it 


| 
t 


His pen sketches are wot 
derfully graphic. "’— Bost td - 


REMBRANDT. 


EMILE MICHEL. Edited and Prefaced by 
istrated with reproductions from Rem 





S15.00 
and, considering Aims, Atoms 
ties on Rembr ar kx has w 
e life Hardly too much can be said in praise of the 


| Civilization During the Middle , 
Ages 
| Especially in Relation to Modern Civi 


lization. By Grorerk B Apams, Pro 


fessor of History in Yale University 
Svo, $2 sO 
Prof Adams*< w K is luctd in plan and stvk 
mprehensive in its survey of the field, and has 
additional merit of bei: highly interesting 
| Prof Grorce P Pisaer 


HISTORY—FRANCE. 


wr in the University of Edinburgh, author 


** Anti-Theistic Theor.es,”” etc. Swo, $4.00 


and is replete interest to the philosophica 


i 
aims te show the rise and progress retie 


iabie and entertaining boos 


In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. 

By BE. Martin. With bibliography by 
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The Week. 





EIGHT of the twelve New England Se-. 


nators—ali Republicans—voted against 
the confirmation of Peckham on Friday. 
Four of these voted or paired for Horn 
blower, but went over to the Democrats 
to beat Peckham. Hawley did not vote 
either way when Hornblower was un- 
der consideration, but voted against 
Peckham—reading, the Sun says, argu- 
ments from the Sun in justification of 
his course. The result is, of course, 
mainly if not wholly the personal tri- 
umph of the basest and most corrupt 
politician in the Union, and the discour- 
agement of men like Mr. Peckham who 
have stood hy good causes in evil days, 
and made sacrifices for the public good. 
In the whole vote against Peckham, 
there were fifteen Democrats and twen- 
ty-four Republicans. His rejection was, 
therefore, Republican work. 





The only rag which the leading Re- 
publican organ can fish out of its politi- 
cal ash-barrel to cover the shame of the 
Republican Senators who put themselves 
so readily at Hill’s service, is what it 
calls the ‘‘ disclosure’? that Mr. Peck- 
ham had ‘‘declared a protective tariff 
unconstitutional.’’ This, it says, was 
‘so startling that we are not sur 
prised so many Republican Senators 
refused to vote for him.’’ These poor 
startled innocents can never have read 
the Democratic platform of 1892, which 
said: ‘‘We declare it to be a funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic 
party that the federal Government has 
no constitutional power to impose and 
collect tariff duties except for the pur- 
pose of revenue only.’’ According to 
that, no Democrat, not even Judge May- 
nard, whom the Republicans would 
otherwise be delighted to vote for, could 
go on the Supreme bench with Republi- 
can consent. Hornblower presumably 
held the same doctrine as Peckham, yet 
Hoar and Lodge voted for him. Their 
sudden discovery of conscientious and 
constitutional scruples in Peckham’s 
case was most suspiciously timed. Hill 
had to have their votes, and they fur- 
nished them, along with their scruples, 
on demand. Mr. Peckham, as he has 
since publicly given out, does not hold 
and never ‘“‘ declared’’ the doctrine now 
imputed to him. Messrs. Hoar and 
Lodge could easily have satisfied them- 
selves of this if they had been as anxiovs 
to find out the truth as they were to 
serve the devil. 





The appointment of Senator White of 
Louisiana to the long vacant place on 
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the Supreme bench, considered upon its 
merits, is to be highly commended. He 
is a lawyer of marked ability; he has 
seen service on the Supreme bench of 
his own State; he is versed in the civil 
code of Louisiana, which plays an im 
portant part in many cases coming be 
fore the court; he is only forty-eight 
years old and in vigorous health, so that 
he may very likely serve for a quar 
ter of a century. During his three 
years in the Senate, he has made a high 
reputation as a constitutional lawyer 
and aclear and vigorous thinker. He 
has displayed marked independence 
more than once, as in his opposition to 
the anti-option law and to the free-coin 
age lunacy, both of which were very 
strong in his State. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten that the whole country 
owes him a debt of gratitude for his 
leadership in fighting the lottery gang 
when they dominated the politics of 
Louisiana. His appointment gives the 
Gulf tier of States the first really efti 
cient representative it has had on the 
Supreme bench since John A. Campbell 
of Alabama resigned his place to ‘ go 
with his State ’’ in 1861 

The conviction of McKane is a gain 
for the cause of good government which 
fitly supplements the defeat of Maynard's 
nomination for a judgeship of the Court 
of Appeals. Both Maynard and McKane, 
in different ways, assailed the integrity 
of our form of government by tampering 
with elections and their results. May 
nard’s case was submitted to a jury of 
the whole people; McKane’s to a jury of 
twelve men. The verdict of both tri 
bunals was the same. Ex-Secretary 
Tracy has done his duty in the recent 
trial. He deserves warm praise for the 
part which he played in it, and we would 
not detract in the slightest degree from 
the credit which is his due. But Mr 
Tracy is himself one of the men who are 
responsible for the growth of McKaneism 
to the terrible proportions which it final 
ly reached. He knew five vears ago that 
McKane was a rascal. He knew that the 
alleged conversion of Gravesend from a 
Democratic into a Republican strong- 
hold was a fraud. He knew that McKane 
was a man who ought to have been kick 
ed down the steps of the White House 
when he had the impudence to call there 
But so long as McKane swindled for the 
benefit of the Republican party, neither 
Harrison, nor Tracy, nor Fassett. nor the 
editor of the New York Tribune, nor any 
other Republican leader had a word to 
say against him. No more had the Demo 
cratic managers previous to ISSS, when 
he counted Gravesend for them 


There is an amusing competition be 
tween the Herald and the World as to 








which of them convicted McKane. The 
World says that “ it is a triumph for 
the World,’ but the Herald says ‘ it is 
the Herald's work,’’ and cites Judge 
Gaynor in support of this startling pro 
position. Now if either assertion be true, 
McKane is entitled under the Constitu 
tion to a new trial, for the Constitution 
says he shall be convicted only by a 
jury, and shall not be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property ‘‘ unless by the 
law of the land and the judgment of 
his peers.”’ If eitherof these newspapers 
has convicted him, therefore, a great 
wrong has been done, and the Court of 
Appeals will surely discharge him, trial 
by newspaper being unknown to our 
system of jurisprudence. The question 
will remain, however, Are trial and con 
viction by a morning newspaper “* jeo 
pardy " in the sense in which the term 
is used in the Constitution ? That is, 
can a man after such conviction be 
again put on his trial before a jury! We 
venture no opinion on this, but the point 
is evidently a nice one. There is an 
other difficulty not less serious Can 
trial by newspaper be prevented? Me 
Kane's jury was guarded with extraor 
dinary strictness, and Judge Bartlett is 
supposed to be above reproach, and vet 
MeKane was being tried all the while 
by two newspapers, both daily. Can this 
be prevented 4 


In the hearing before the Senate judi- 
clary committee last week, touching 
the injunction granted by Judge Clute, 
the county judge, restraining the clerk 
of the Senate, Mr. Kenyon, from calling 
the name of Mr. Wolfert, whom the Se 
nate had seated in place of McCarty, it 
came out that exJudge Maynard was 
really at the bottom of the whole affair. 
Judge Clute testified that Maynard drew 
the papers and brought them to him, and 
said they were all right, and asked him 
to sign them, and as he was busy in 
drawing a jury, and had no time to look 
into the matter, he did sign them. After 
wards he sent for Maynard and told 
him that unless he could show him some 
authority for what he had done, he 
would vacate the injunction. Maynard 
then said he would look for authorities, 
but soon came back and said he could 
find none, so the injunction was vacat- 
ed. As Maynard ought never to have 
been put on the bench of the Court 
of Appeals, and would never have been 
put there by any Governor but Gov. 
Flower, we will not express our as 
tonishment that any man who had been 
a judge of the Court of Appeals should 
suppose that a county judge, or any 
judge, could restrain the clerk of the 
Senate from calling the roll of that 
house. That such a thing should get 
into the head of any lawyer, and that 
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Maynard (after all that has happen- 
ed) should be willing to appear in such 
an affair, looks as if much trouble had 
deranged his mind. If on examination 
he can be cleared of the charge of in- 
sanity, it is he, and not Judge Clute, 
whom the Senate should punish for con- 
tempt 


Those who still think the scheme of 
annexing Hawaii was not hatched in 
this country, would do well to ponder 
some statements recently made by Mr. 
W. N. Armstrong in a speech before the 
Annexation Club in Honolulu: 


‘* While he was with Kalakaua in Vienna 

in 1881,” the report of his speech says, ‘* he 
met his old friend William Walter Phelps, 
then American minister to Austria, and they 
discussed the question of the future of Ha- 
wail. Mr. Pheips advocated annexation, and 
insisted on his (Mr. Armstrong’s) seeing Mr. 
Blaine on his return to Washington, and took 
the trouble to write to Mr. Blaine on the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. Armstrong) did see Mr. Blaine, 
and found that he took a warm interest in the 
imatter, but President Garfield died at that 
time and Mr. Blaine left office.” 
A great many brilliant schemes of for 
eign policy, with nitrate and sugar at- 
tachments, were brought to naught by 
that same leaving of office. 


It is safe to say that nobody outside 
newspaper offices, and very few inside 
them, will read the portentous docu- 
ment which is given out as President 
Dole’s reply to Minister Willis, and 
which is variously described as over- 
whelming, scorching, irrefutable, and 
the like. This does excellently for head- 
lines, but the man who, for his sins, is 
forced to read the letter itself will dis- 
cover, in the first place, that it was not 
written by Dole at all, but by the more 
valiant and less discreet Thurston, that 
it is largely based upon irresponsible 
newspaper chatter, and that nearly every 
specification contains a positive dis- 
claimer of any intention of “ charging 
you or your Government” with what 
was, in fact, most distinctly charged in 
the letter of December 27. President 
Dole penned that heroic epistle for use 
in this country, and, after refusing for 
more than two weeks to make good his 
assertions of fact, turned the job over 
to Thurston, who now practically avows 
that the whole thing was only a bit of 
political humbug, and hopes that no- 
body’s feelings will be hurt. 


That attempt to arouse sympathy in 
this country for the endangered patriots 
in Honolulu having served its purpose 
and been laid aside, there is now a 
revival of royalist plots to affright the 
civilized world. This time there is to be 


a wholesale use of dynamite and poison, 
with the British minister and British 
marines darkly in the background; and 
though the dynamite explosions have thus 
far been limited to a cartridge dropped 
by a patriotic but nervous soldier, and 
the poison to cheese and macaroni in 





deadly proportions, ‘‘ there is no question 
that this plot has been arranged, and 
that if there is any opportunity it will 
be carried out.’’ Of course, when a gov- 
ernment is in daily peril of being blown 
up or poisoned, it will not occur to any 
one to inquire too curiously whether it 
is taxing people without representation, 
or masquerading as a republic in so 
transparent a disguise that even the 
American League in Honolulu has tired 
of the imposture, and now cries loudly 
for some “‘ representative form of gov- 
ernment.’’ 


The international law of the last Ad 
ministration got another black eye last 
week, when the mixed commission on 
Chilian claims decided that the United 
States had no ‘‘probable cause’ for de- 
taining the Jtata at San Diego, and must 
now pay damages for that illegal action. 
As this is merely confirmatory of the 
prior decision of a United States court, 
we presume that Gen. Harrison and ex- 
Secretary Tracy will not care to argue 
the matter further. The affair will take 
its place alongside the ignominious over 
turning by the Paris tribunal of the 
other grotesque piece of international 
law which was set up in the Bering Sea 
controversy. 





The Texas men in Congress are ‘“‘red- 
hot’’ for an income tax, but there could 
not be a more vigorous protest against 
the policy than that which appeared the 
other day in the most prominent journal 
of Texas, the Galveston News. It cha- 
racterizes the measure as ‘‘a tax on the 
enterprise, industry, and earning ca- 
pacity of the citizen’’; says that “it 
means, not equal and uniform taxation, 
but discriminating class taxation”’; 
and, more than this,is ‘‘a direct and 
dangerous departure from the _ policy 
of the Democratic party and from the 
principles upon which free and equal 
republican government is based.’’ The 
News emphasizes the brutality of the 
scheme in the provision which autho- 
rizes an indefinite multitude of officers 
and. agents, spies, and informers to 
ransack the private affairs of any 
citizen having $4,000 or over of  in- 
come, or purporting to have over $3,500 
and less than $4,000, which authorizes 
them to assess at discretion a penalty of 
50 or 100 per cent. additional tax for 
such a citizen’s alleged misstatement of 
his assets on oath, and which, in effect, 
makes their reports and findings conclu- 
sive against him without a chance to 
have the proceedings judicially reviewed 
or the wrong and extortion which they 
may involve averted or redressed. It re- 
calls a declaration by the Supreme Court 
some years ago when it overruled a simi- 
lar provision of an administrative cus 
toms law which is exceedingly pat: 

“Any compulsory discovery by extorting 
the party’s oath, or compelling the production 





of his private books and papers to convict him 
of crime or to forfeit his property, is contrar 
to the principles of a free government. It is 
abhorrent to the instincts of an Englishman. 
It is abhorrent to the instincts of an Ameri- 
can. lt may suit the purposes of despotic 
power, but it cannot abide the pure atmos- 
there of political liberty and personal free- 
dom.”’ 





Advocates of the assessment of per- 
.sonal property by means of the listing 
system will find little encouragement in 
the “ Report of the Tax Commission of 
Ohio,’”’ presented to Gov. McKinley on 
December 23, 1898. Ohio has ‘‘the most 
efticient and minute scheme of bring- 
ing upon the duplicate all classes of 
property which has been devised in 
any State.”’ Not only is the citizen 
bound under oath to fill out a com- 
plete return of his personal property, 
but the law in addition empowers 
each county to contract with ‘“ tax in- 
quisitors,’’ who may be paid 20 per cent. 
of the tax upon all previously unassessed 
personal property entered through their 
efforts upon the tax duplicates. Even 
under the operation of this drastic pro- 
vision, ‘‘ the general property tax has 
become in the cities to a very con- 
siderable extent a tax upon tangible 
property’only.’”’ In the State at large 
intangible property pays 9.4 per cent. of 
the taxes. But, in the five counties con- 
taining the chief cities of Ohio, intangi- 
ble property pays only 5.2 per cent. of 
the taxes; Hamilton County, including 
Cincinnati, returning but 3.4 per cent., 
and Cuyahoga County, including Cleve- 
land, but 5 per cent. In short, the gene- 
ral property tax is, in Ohio, as in New 
York, flagrantly unjust in its operation. 





Turning their attention to its reform, 
the commission not only recognize that, 
although nominally a tax upon property, 
it is and must be in fact paid out of in- 
come, but even go further, and assert 
that income, and not the value of proper- 
ty owned, is the true index of ability to 
aid in bearing the burdens of the State. 
Especially upon businesses of a quasi- 
monopolistic character taxation should 
be proportionate, therefore, rather to 
their earnings than to their property. 
An interesting investigation as _ to 
the relative pressure of taxation, State 
and local, upon the incomes derivable 
from various sorts of property and busi- 
ness leads to the conclusion that, in 
Ohio, whereas railways pay of their net 
earnings from 5 to 12 per cent., banks 
pay from 17 to 23 per cent., and choice 
city real estate pays from 14 to 25 per 
cent. of its gross rental. The commis- 
sion therefore suggest an annual fran- 
chise tax on corporations, - including 
railways, and the extension of the 
corporate organization tax to foreign 
corporations doing business in the State. 
Some further portion of the intangible 
property that now taxation 
they propose to reach by an extension, 


escapes 





and an increase in rate, of the inherit- 
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ance tax, and by a privilege tax upon 
transfers of property, and upon appeals, 
writs of error, etc. Although not with- 
out its questionable features, for example 
the last-quoted recommendation, this 
Ohio report is, as a whole, deserving of 
more attention than commonly falls to 
the lot of documents of its class. 





No charge has been more indignantly 
denied by good Republicans than that 
protection is essentially and viciously 
socialistic. But ex-President Harrison, 
in his reluctant emergence as a Presi 
dential candidate at Indianapolis on 
Wednesday week, innocently ‘“‘ gave the 
whole thing away.’’ Said the good 
man: ‘It is generally accepted now as 
a right principle that our city councils, 
our county commissioners, our State 
legislatures, should legislate to create 
work for the unemployed.’’ And he 
added : ‘‘ The Republican theory has 
been ail along that it was right to so 
legislate as to provide work, employ 
ment, comfort to the American work 
ingman. We believe that the national 
Government has aduty to perform in this 
respect as well as the city council and 
the board of county commissioners.” 
That is to say, protection and socialism 
are one in principle. Any one who at- 
tentively considers the theory of those 
two forms of interfering with individual 
initiative and liberty will see that they 
spring from a common root. Any one 
who observes the way protection and 
socialism have gone hand in hand in 
Germany and France for the past ten 
years will be convinced of their identity 
of spirit. And now Gen. Harrison ad- 
mits that identity in the most unmistak- 
able terms. 





In this he is at one with his two rivals 
forthe Presidential nomination. Reed 
and McKinley have already taken the 
position that it is the duty of the na- 
tional Government to provide work and 
good wages for all applicants, and from 
this time on it will doubtless be a close 
race between the three to see which one 
can promise the most work and the 
highest wages. So far as this is not de- 
magogy, itis rank socialism. Suppose the 
Republicans should carry the next Presi- 
dential election on the strength of such 
promises, where could they stop? Wages 
wouid not go up or work be multiplied, 
except in accordance with the law of 
supply and demand, and how irresistible 
would then be the appeal of the deceived 
workingmen for Government workshops, 
old-age and accident insurance, the na 
tionalization of railways and telegraphs, 
with easy work and good pay for every- 
body, and the rest of the socialistic pro 
gramme? It would not do for McKinley 
to draw back onthe score of expense 
for all he would have to do would be to 
clap on cruel taxes, make the foreigners 
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pay them promptly, and have plenty of 
money for everything 


Dr. Stanton Coit has an apparently 
authorized interview in the Sun, in 
which he gives in detail his plan of city 
improvements. It includes an expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 by the city within the 
next six months, and, if necessary, an 
expenditure of $100,000,000 in pulling 
down the backs of tenement houses and 
converting them into ‘* parks,” and the 
employment of all people out of work, 
by the State, until such time as private 
employers call them off. He also wants 
an underground railroad to be construct 
ed and owned by the city, and lots of 


swimming pools,’ ‘‘ private baths,” 


‘water-closets,’’ and ‘‘ halls’’ to be con 
structed at public expense for the people. 
In the whole interview there is not an al 
lusion to the source from which the 
money for these things is to come. In 
fact, the compartment which ought to 
be devoted to ‘‘ receipts’ seems wholly 
wanting in the doctor's head. He over- 
looks, too, completely the effect which 
these city luxuries are to have on the 
rural population 
now few farmers within 100 miles of New 


It is a fact that even 


York can get any one to work for them; 
this shows, we fear, that Dr. Coit’s soci- 
ology is a very lobsided science. The 
interview richly merits the Sun's head 
ing: 

“The People of the City Are to Lift Them 
selves by Their Bootstraps Out of the 
Slough of Hard Times by Taxing Poverty to 
Pay tor Employing the Poor.” 


Col. T.W. Higginson, in arecent lecture 
before the Nationalist Club in Boston, 
is reported by the Boston Herald to 
have spoken of an old claim, ‘‘ now 
kept up by the New York Nation,’ that 
‘* what is done by the public is never so 
well done as by private capital, which 
has been exploded over and over again.”’ 
No such claim was ever made by the 


Nation. If Col. Higginson had substi 
tuted ‘“‘hardly ever’’ for‘ never,’ he 


would have come somewhat nearer the 
truth. The post-office illustration which 
he used willdo him no good. The Natton 
has always said that some things were 
better done by Government than by in 


dividuals, and especially things which 








individuals would not do at all because 
the post office 
No private company 


they would not pay; and 
is one of these 
would undertake to cover the United 
States with post-oftices any more than 
to maintain military roads. because 
the returns would not meet the ex- 
penses. The Government this year is 
$7,000,000 out of pocket in carrying on 
the post-« ttices. In New York « ity, how- 
ever, we could get a much better postal 
service from an express company than we 
ret from the Government. All service 
is apt to be bad in establishments where 


it is not necessary that the income 
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should meet the outgo. This fact affects 
everybody from the chief down. It 
makes discipline slacker, makes the se- 
lection of employees less strict, and the 
accountability for service less severe 
In drawing the line between the things 
which should be done by Government 
and the things which should be left to 
private enterprise, we have, as in all 
other transactions of life, to use judg 
ment, and pay attention to human expe 
rience, just as a householder does. He 
never draws up a list of things which 
nothing will induce him to buy and 
which he must make for himself at 
any cost, no watter what anybody 
says. Mr. J. S. Mill is not as much 
of an authority now as he used to be, 
but his definition of the limits of the 
province of government has never been 
improved on, and the Nationalists would 
do well to look at it 


Thus far all efforts (if they may be 
called efforts) to bring together the 
Senators at Trenton in one body and 
so to take the brake from the wheels 
of legislation, have failed. The result 
will be the passage of a good many 
measures, some of them very com- 
mendable, by the Assembly and the 
Republican Senators sitting by them 
selves, the refusal of the Governor 
to receive or sign these bills, and a 
contest more or less expensive and pro 
longed in getting them passed upon by 
the highest courts. It is not difficult to 
foretell where the punishment for this 
condition of affairs will be applied by 
the people. It is the Democratic mi- 
nority in the Senate who have produced 
the deadlock, and they will be held ac- 
countable for the result without the 
When, 
as in this case, Senators present them 


credit of any honorable motives 


selves to be sworn in, whose seats are not 
even contested by their opponents at the 
polls, the people are not going to stop to 
discuss nice points of parliamentary law 
raised in order to find an excuse for de 
priving such Senators of -their places. 


The question whether the game of 
football ought to be encouraged was dis- 
cussed in Philadelphia last week by 
two college prafessors— Woodrow Wilson 
of Princeton, who took the affirmative, 
and Burt G. Wilder of Cornell, in the ne- 
gative. Prof. Wilson made the familiar 
plea that the game develops moral quali 
ties, but Prof. Wilder met this very neat 
ly when he asked, “If football be so 
noble a game—if it be a game which has 
such possibilities for the training of 
youth—why then does an ex-football cap- 
tain, under his own name, state that an 
umpire in the shape of a perfect sport 
should be employed to keep the young 
men in order?’’ We think the defenders 
of the game as now played would do 
well to omit the 
gument 


‘ moral-qualities ’’ ar 
It is really a little too much. 
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TAMMANY AND REPUBLICAN BOSSES. 


Dr. ParKHURST made the following ob- 
servations at the meeting of the City 
Vigilance League on Saturday night: 

‘“Wedo not want to be run by any reli- 
gious clique, any political clique, any man, 
nor any body of men. We want leaders, 
but we do not want bosses. I do not care a 
rap what the political affiliations of bosses 
are. I would rather be run by a Tam- 
many Hall boss than a Republican boss, for 
the more pretensions of decency a boss makes, 
the more dangerous he is. I speak of this 
with a good deal of feeling at this time, for 
the possibilities of evil that are wrapped up 
in the political boss have recently been 
brought home to me.” 

Nothing truer or more timely has been 
said of late inthis State. Bossism—thnat 
is, the practice of waiting to hear from 
one man how to vote, and how to legis- 
late, and how to nominate—is killing, 
here and elsewhere, the state of mind on 
the part of the bulk of the people which 
is necessary for the maintenance of a 
really republican form of government. 
It is truly the beginning of the end, for, 
after a people has for a series of years 
been directed by its bosses how to vote 
and how to legislate, the transition toa 
régime in which the boss would save 
it the trouble of voting and do all the 
work of government himself, seems sim- 
ple and easy. Already we may well 
ask, What is the use of the Legislature 
in Albany, with all its talk and ex- 
pense, if it cannot act without Platt’s 
directions? Why not let Platt act without 
the intervention of the Speaker, and the 
references to committees, and the three 
readings, and the committee of the whole, 
and the sham debates, and all the rest of 
the antiquated machinery of the earlier 
days? , 

Under the present system, too, the 
responsibility is divided, in the public 
eye, between Platt and the Legislature, 
whereas it ought to be concentrated on 
Platt. People cling to the old notion of 
Silas Wright’s days that the legislators 
come up to Albany with open minds, and 
are won over by the arguments they hear 
in debate and from deputations who ap- 
pear before committees; the fact being 
that they get a ‘‘ tip’ from the boss as to 
what line the majority 1s to take this 
year on all great questions of the day, 
and that line has no more to do with the 
welfare of the people of New York than 
of the people of Ohio. This is all 
wrong. Whichever form of government 
we have, we ought to have it openly 
and in the light of day. We ought to be 
governed either by the Legislature or 
by the boss, and not by the boss skulk 
ing behind the Legislature. And from 
this point of view one boss is about as 
good as another. Croker was the boss 
of the last Legislature, and differed from 
Platt as a boss only in acting more open- 
ly, and probably in filling his own pockets, 
which we do not believe Platt does. But 
he was no worse enemy of republican 
government than Platt is. Bothof them 
are enemies of the state of mind among 
the people which makes republican gov- 





ernment possible. Thenotion that repub- 
lican government can last long among a 
people who have got into the habit of act- 
ing under the direction of leaders who 
control them, not through speeches and 
writings—that is, through the arts of 
persuasion—but through secret orders, 
is a chimera. 

Equally important is Dr. Parkhurst’s 
statement that he would ‘“‘ rather be run 
by a Tammany Hall boss than a Repub- 
lican boss, for the more pretensions to 
decency a boss makes, the more dan- 
gerous he is.’’ And this remark covers 
not only our local boss, but all Repub- 
lican public men. It covers especially 
men like Senators Hoar and Lodge. It is 
far worse morally, far more mischievous 
in its influence on our political manners, 
for such as these to help Hill to punish 
men for defeating his scheme of putting 
a dishonest man on the bench of the 
Court of Appeals, than for Hill to con- 
coct the scheme and try to carry it out. 
People expected nothing better from 
Hill, the spawn, as he is, of the village 
caucus and grogshop; but when the 
names of Hoar and Lodge are mentioned, 
we all think of Boston culture, of Har- 
vard College, of Garrison and Phillips, of 
Emerson and Parker, and wonder whe- 
ther they rest easily in their graves if 
they hear of what the successors of 
Charles Sumner have done. 

To appreciate fully what they have 
done, we must recall our rejoicings over 
the action of the Bar Association in May- 
nard’s case. We must remember how 
much the Bar Association had been re- 
proached for its cowardice in dealing 
with forensic and judicial corruption. 
We must remember with what surprise 
and delight the public hailed the forma- 
tion of a committee of its foremost men 
of both parties to examine the charges 
against Maynard, and the still greater 
surprise and delight with which they 
read the sweeping condemnation that 
this committee unanimously passed on 
Maynard’s practices. We do not believe 
we exaggerate when we say that it caus- 
ed a widespread feeling that a new force 
had appeared in our politics, and had ap- 
peared on the side of purity and order. 
Our leading lawyers seemed to have re- 
covered their courage and their interest 
in public affairs,and to have placed 
them at the service of the state. 

And, lastly, we must remember that 
what Hill was trying to do, and 
what they were largely instrumental 
in preventing his doing, was some- 
thing for which we think the _his- 
tory of modern civilized states has no 
parallel. He was trying to put into 
the court of last resort of a great com- 
munity a man fresh from the commis- 
sion of a gross fraud, which he at- 
tempted neither to palliate nor to deny. 
For that offence Hill has never expressed 
the smallest regret. On the contrary, 
he has made no secret of his intention to 
use his office in the Senate to punish 





every man who had helped to foil him, 
and especially ‘‘ the namby-pamby fel- 
lows,’”’ as he called them, of the Bar 
Association, who had convicted Maynard. 
It was for this reason he fought against 
the confirmation of Hornblower, who 
was one of them, and against that of 
Peckham, who was another of them. To 
vote with him on either of these occa- 
sions was, therefore, to strengthen his 
power for evil both in Washington and 
in New York, to furnish him with fresh 
weapons for the destruction of honest 
and patriotic men. 

Butit was something far worse than 
this. It was, coming from Republicans, 
and especially from Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, a direct and mortifying dis- 
couragement to every respectable man, 
and especially to every respectable law- 
yer, who, all business and excuses being 
laid aside, comes forward in troublous 
times to save or help the state. Whata 
spectacle it was for the young men of 
the country to see twenty-four Republi- 
can Senators, headed by Hoar and Lodge, 
ranged beside Hill to discredit Peckham 
for having rendered a great public ser- 
vice. It is not too much to say, as Wen- 
dell Phillips said of the man who de- 
fended the Alton riots, that it would 
have served them right if the ‘‘ earth 
had yawned and swallowed them up.”’ 








THE SECRET OF PLATT. 
THE following comes to us from a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Law School, and is 
a sample of queries from other quarters: 

‘Can you tell me through your paper (1) 
just how Platt gained his power in the Re- 
publican party; (2) how he has recovered it 
after rebuffs; and (3) how he is able to hold it 
now ¢”? 

(1.) Platt had not figured as a party 
leader when he first came into public 
prominence by being elected to the Unit- 
ed States Senate in January, 1881. He 
had been a quiet worker for the party 
for many years, content to serve under 
the leadership of Cornell and Conkling, 
carrying out their orders with indefati- 
gable zeal, and running to and fro over 
the State on their political errands. He 
thus acquired a personal acquaintance 
with the politicians of the party which 
was of great value to him when Mr. Conk- 
ling decided to make him his ‘‘ Me Too ”’ 
in the United States Senate. His candi- 
dacy for that position was not regarded 
seriously when first disclosed, but as the 
canvass proceeded the peculiar elements 
of his strength began to appear. He had 
been a disbursing agent of offices for 
Cornell, who became Governor in 1880, 
and the Tribune, in analyzing his sup- 
port for Senator, said on January 3, 1881, 
that ‘‘ Mr. Platt is thought to have de- 
rived much strength from his influence 
with Gov. Cornell in the appointments 
of last winter of health officer, etc.” 
Being himself Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, he had the 
whole power of the Conkling machine 
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nies at once stately and satisfactory. There is 
one upright panel, ‘*Canaries,” the usual tall 
woman in the long, clinging draperies, in 
which pale yellows and whites are used to pro- 
duce as fine and exquisite an effects eye could 
desire; and another, ‘‘Jasinine,” where deep 
rose and carnation are wrought into a rich and 
splendid symphony. These represent him at 
his best, but, unfortunately, their contrast 
with his lesser achievements reminds one that 
he was quite as apt to show himself at his 
worst. 

Indeed, when all is said, it is in his small 
studies and sketches for pictures that his most 
perfect accomplishment is to be found. Many 
of these are very lovely notes and impres- 
sions of color: at least one, ‘King Cups,” 
with its blossom-strewn grass, has in it some- 
thing of the grace and delicacy that enchant in 
a good Botticelli. But, tothe sustained effort 
of working out his invariably fine motive on a 
large scale he was not always equal. It is 
often regretted that he had not the chance to 
decorate great wall spaces—the chance enjoyed 
by Puvis de Chavannes and Besnard in France. 
The only work of the kind which he ever did 
was in the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acres, since 
burnt down, so that no proof of his powers re- 
mains. But careful study of the present col- 
lection makes one doubt whether he really had 
the necessary qualifications for so ambitious 
and extended an undertaking. In almost every 
case his single figures are more effective than 
his groups, his studies than his finished pic- 
tures. He was an artist keenly sensitive to the 
poetry of paint, but with no great technical fa- 
cility in expressing it. In harmony of tints, 
in loveliness of line, he delighted, but not al- 
ways could he embody this delight on canvas. 
Infinitely the superior of the average Acade- 
mician (to whom his exclusion from the Acade 
my must ever remain a disgrace), he is still 
hardly to be ranked with the Whistlers of mo- 
dern art. N. N. 


BARDOUN’S MADAME DE CUSTINE. 
Paris, February 2, 1894. 

M. BarpDovux has given himself up to the 
study of society at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He has written books on the early 
life of Lafayette, on M. de Montlosier, on 
the Countess Pauline de Beaumont, famous 
for the affection which she entertained for 
Chateaubriand. In this period, the end of the 
last and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tragedy sometimes comes in contact with 
idyl; the French Revolution disturbs every- 
thing, and the field of observation becomes ex- 
cessively varied. After Pauline de Beaumont, 
there is no more original or finished type of 
the feminine aristocracy of the end of the 
eighteenth century than Mme. de Custine, 
who has been chosen by M. Bardoux as the 
central figure of one of his studies. She, too, 
was one of the worshippers of Chateaubriand, 
and has her place near Mme. Récamier in 
the feminine circle which surrounds the memo- 
ry of the melancholy ‘ René.” 

No biography is published nowadays with- 
out a portrait, and it must be confessed that in 
the case of Mme. de Custine the attraction thus 
produced is immediate. She is represented 
with powdered hair, arranged like that of Ma- 
rie Antoinette or of Mme. de Lamballe in the 
portraits of the time, with large and beautiful 
eyes, an exquisite face, a thin muslin thrown 
over her shoulders. The general effect is ex- 
tremely striking, and the portrait does much 
credit not only to the model, but also to the 








painter, Campana. Louise El‘onore Mélanie 
Delphine de Sabran was born in Paris, March 
18, 1770. The name of her mother, Mme. de 
Sabran, is well known; I have spoken ip your 
columns of her correspondence, of her long af- 
fection for the Chevalier de Boufflers. Mme. de 
Sabran lost her husband at the time of the 
coronation of Louis XVI.; she was left a widow 
of twenty, with two young children, Delphine 
and Elzéar. Delphine was married at the age 
of seventeen to the son of the Comte de Cus- 
tin, Maréchal de Camp, Governor of Toulon 
and of Dieuze in Lorraine. Her husband was 
only nineteen years of age. After the wedding 
breakfast all went down into the garden, 
where a crowd of shepherds and shepherdesses 
came to compliment the bride. Each sang a 
little song. The ball was then opened by Gene- 
ral de Custine and Mme. de Sabran; then came 
a great repast. The festivities lasted a whole 
week, These were the days of ‘ sensibility,” 
the days of J. J. Rousseau. During one of the 
fétes the young people found in a cave (a pre 
tended cave) Philemon and Baucis, represent- 
ing conjugal fidelity and felicity. 

These happy days were not to last long; the 
Revolution was preparing while young Cus- 
tine was taking his wife to hisregiment. They 
had a ‘son, Astolphe, and, as a true disciple of 
Rousseau, Delphine would nurse it. The Comte 
de Custine was elected a member of the States- 
General when they were summoned by the 
King; the nobility of the bailliage of Metz re- 
membered that he had commanded the regi- 
ment of Saintonge infantry in the American 
war and had distinguished himself before York- 
town. Bouftlers was also elected, but he soon 
became discouraged and emigrated, at the in- 
stance of Mme. de Sabran, who had not been 
slow in following her friends the Polignacs 
The two Custines remained in France, and 
Delphine with her husband. Her father-in-law 
had ranged himself among the most ardent 
Constitutionalists, and had taken a great part 
in the organization of the national guards. 
His son was in the army of Liickner; he him- 
self received a high command on the frontier, 
but was soon denounced and arrested. Del- 
phine, who was living quietly in a village in 
Normandy, returned to Paris, and visited her 
father-in-law several times in his prison. Cus- 
tine was condemned by the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal and executed on September 4, 1783 

After the father, the son was imprisoned, 
merely because he had written a defence of his 
father. Delphine tried in vain to savehim; he 
was executed on January 4, 174. She found her- 
self a widow, at the age of twenty-three, and 
no wonder that she resolved to leave France 
and to join in Berlin the Comtesse de Sabran 
and her brother Elzear. She was arrested in 
the midst of her preparations, and thrown into 
the Carmelite prison, where she found many 
of her acquaintances, Mme. Charles de La- 
meth, Mme. d’Aiguillon, Mme. de Jarnac, Jo- 
sephine de Beauharnais, who was to become the 
wife of Napoleon. There too was Mrs. Elliott, 
the friend of the Duke of Orleans, who has left 
us such curious Memoirs. She says, in these 
Memvirs, that Mme. de Custine and her hus- 
band were arrested at the same time and were 
in prison together, and that she never saw 
anything so touching as their separation, when 
he was taken to the guillotine. ‘I thought for 
a moment that Mme. de Custine would break 
ther head against the walls. Mme. de Beauhar- 
nais and myself did not leave her for a mo- 
ment for three days and three nights; but she 
was young. full of imagination: she was 
French, and, after six weeks, she had recover- 
ed her courage 





Mrs. Elliott also was evidently a woman of 
imagination, as M. de Custine was arrested 
before his wife and was not in the same prison 
It is true that they were allowed to see each 
other the day before his execution, but their 
meeting did not take place at the prison where 
Mrs. Elliott was, but at the Conciergerie 
Shall we believe Mrs. Elliott when she tells us 
that M. de Beauharnais and Mme. de Custine 
were in love with each other’ The attentions 
which Beauharnais paid to “that charming 
littke Mme. de Custine” were, at any rate, soon 
interrupted, as Beauharnais was sent to the 
guillotine. Josephine had never been on very 
good terms with her husband, and had. in 
fact, been separated from him for several! 
years when she found him again in prison 
** Her husband,” says Mrs. Elliott, “had never 
shown her any attentions. As for the other 
lady [Mme. de Custine} she never smiled again 
after the death of Beauharnais This woukd 
lead us to think that Delphine had really a great 
passion for Beauharnais, but we must take 
with some grains of allowance what Mrs. Elliott 
says of French ladies 

The 9th Thermidor saved Mme. de Cus 
tine; she left the Carmelite prison with 
Mme. de Beauharnais, Mme. d’ Aiguilien, and 
Mme. de Lameth. She had great dificulty 
in recovering a part of her property; she 
was fortunately helped, in this eudeavor, by 
Boissy-dAnglas and by Fouche, wt were 
both probably influenced by her great beauty 
Fouché was no longer the terrible Terrorist 
who had destroyed the rebel city of Lyons ; he 
was already minister of police and in relations 
with the future wife of Napoleon. Everything 
around Delphine was changed. She was very 
anxious to bring back to France her mother 
Mme. de Sabran, who had become Mme. de 
Bouttlers ; but Boufflers was on the list of the 
émigres. When Josephine became the wife of 
Napoleon, she used her influence in favor of 
Mme. de Custine, and Boufflers was struck 
off the list ; he came back to France with his 
wife, no longer the brilliant colonel of old 
times, but happy to accept the modest fun 
tions of assistant librarian at the Mazarins 
Library 

In 18K: Mme. de Custine made the ac 
quaintance of Chateaubriand, who had just 
published his ‘Genie du Christianisme’ and 
accepted the place of secretary to the French 
embassy at Rome. Chateaubriand says in his 
memoirs that he was anxious to go to Rome 


on account of Mme. de Beaumont, who was 


in a consumption. “The daughter of M. de 
Montmorin was dying; the climate of Italy 
was thought favorable for her. If I went to 
Rome, she would consent to cross the Alps: | 
sacrificed myself in the hope of saving her.” 
In reality, he wished to have a reason for se- 
parating himself from his own wife, and his pas- 
sion for Mme. de Beaumont was not so great 


i that he could not make love to Mme 


de Custine. He says but little of her in his 
Memoirs. Withthe remainder of her fortune, 
she had bought in Normandy, near Lisieux, 
the chateau of Fervacques (where Henri IV. 
once spent afew days). ‘ 1 was invited,” he 
says, ‘‘ to the chateaus which were reopening 
Among the bees which composed their hive 
was the Marchioness of Custine, who had in 
herited the long hair of Margaret of Provence, 
the wife of Saint Louis, whose blood relation 
she was. I saw her entrance into Fervacques, 
and I had the honor of sleeping in the bed of the 
Béarnais.” M. Bardoux gives us some letters 
written by Chateaubriand to the lady of Fer- 
vacques, before his departure for Rome. His 
passion for her was of short duration, and he 
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concealed it carefully from Mme. de Beau- 
mont and from all his friends. 

The relations of Mme. de Custine with the 
famous Fouché will be to most readers more 
interesting than what M. Bardoux has to say 
about Chateaubriand. The great writer has 
told us all we care to know about himself; the 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ have made us fa- 
miliar with all Chateaubriand’s circle. Mme. 
de Custine was among the open enemies of the 
imperial régime, but Fouché had always cover- 
ed her with his protection. She left France 
during the first invasion, and returned at the 
moment when Fouché, arriving from Illyria, 
whither Napoleon had sent him, entered into 
communication with the Bourbons. Bardoux 
gives us several letters from Fouché to Mme. 
de Custine, written from Ferri‘res, which was 
Fouche’s country-place; they show a great de- 
gree of intimacy and make us acquainted 
with a Fouché very different from the terrible 
historical prefect of police. Fouché under- 
stands at once the danger when Napoleon 
comes from the island of Elba; he sees that 
everything depends upon the army. ‘I con- 
fess I fear the blindness of the soldiers; if our 
people are not careful, they will decide the 
question against us.” Fouché, it would result 
from these letters, did not conspire with Napo- 
leon at the time; this did not prevent his ac- 
cepting from him the post of minister of po- 
lice when Napoleon reoccupied the Tuileries. 
‘TI like the positive in politics as well as in 
affection” (letter to Mme. de Custine of March 
10, 1815). This declaration is rather sugges- 
tive, and was made at the moment when Napo- 
leon entered Lyons. 

Fouché said of Napoleon: ‘‘ He is come back 
from Elba madder than before he went there; 
he has only three months before him.” He 
kept up his relations with the Royalists, and 
Mme, de Custine was one of his many ambas- 
sadors. Fouché became one of the principal 
actors inthe second Restoration. When Louis 
XVIII. came back to Paris between Talley- 
rand and Fouché, Pozzo di Borgo said: ‘I 
should very much like to hear what these 
lambs have to say.” If one of our modern his- 
torians should care to write a biography of 
Fouché, he would find useful documents in this 
volume of M. Bardoux’s. 

The correspondence with Mme. de Custine 
continued a little while after Fouché was 
obliged to leave France. He tells her in his 
letters that he is writing his memoirs. (These 
memoirs were published, and are now very 
rare.) Mme. de Custine died at the age of 
fifty-six at Bex in Vaud. Chateaubriand was 
with her at the moment of her death. ‘I 
saw,” he wrote in his memoirs, ‘the woman 
who had faced the guillotine with the greatest 
courage, whiter than death, in black, emaciat- 
ed, her head adorned only with her silken hair, 
smile at me with her pale lips and her pearly 
teeth. I heard her coftin go through 
the solitary streets of Lausanhe during the 
night to pass to its eternal resting-place at 
Fervacques.”’ 


Correspondence. 





MUNICIPAL REFORM THROUGH POPU- 
LAR NOMINATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Among the suggestions for municipal 
reform which have tollowed upon the Phila- 
delphia meeting, I notice that especial atten- 
tion has been called to the prime necessity for 
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first arousing public spirit or patriotism for 
good city government. Through my connec- 
tion with a number of local efforts at munici- 
pal economy which have been fairly successful, 
the conviction has forced itself upon me that 
it will prove hopeless to attempt to arouse an 
active and continuously effective public spirit 
by the old methods. If we are to have a real 
and enduring reform, the stream must be puri- 
fied at the source in the nominating system. 
The caucus system is a failure, and must be 
wholly abandoned. It is corrupt and will al- 
ways be corrupt. Here in Ohio we have the 
Baber Law, and use it at times in both parties; 
and while it makes an orderly procedure of 
the nominating, conducting it after the man- 
ner of an ordinary election, it is often a more 
complete tool of the political machine than the 
packed or haphazard caucus. If a method 
could be put in practice which would protect 
the voter in the independence of his nominat- 
ing vote as it protects him here in his electing 
vote (through the Australian ballot), the founda- 
tion for better government in our American 
cities would be laid. It comes too late when 
he is given a secret ballot only at the polls, 
with a choice merely between two corrupt no- 
minees. 

It has been suggested that the first step 
toward permanent reform lies in the separa- 
tion of municipal from State and national 
elections, exerting as these do a powerful par- 
tisan influence over municipal selections. Up- 
on this groundwork I would suggest the fol- 
lowing plan for making nominations, the form 
of which is somewhat similar to the London 
system for the nomination of members of its 
County Council, by which, as is well known, 
the very best results are attained in the forma- 
tion of a governing body. Briefly stated it is 
as follows: Let the date for the closing of the 
registration be fixed at least forty days prior 
to the day of election; and upon receipt of the 
registration books let the Board of Elections 
issue to each registered voter an official nomi- 
nating form, having printed upon it the title 
of the office necessary to be filled at the ap- 
proaching election. Space should be allowed 
on these forms for the voter to write the names 
he desires to have balloted upon, which should 
be three for each ward officer and five foreach 
general city or county officer, from the mayor 
down. These ticket forms should be accompa- 
nied by a stamped and printed envelope for re- 
turn to the Board of Elections,and be numbered 
consecutively so as to prevent any cut-and- 
dried imitation being substituted by the po- 
litical machine of either party. 

These tickets, properly filled, should be re- 
turned so as to reach the Board of Elections 
not later than twenty days prior to the day of 
election. They should then be tabulated, and 
the three names found to have received the 
highest number of votes for the ward offices, 
and the five receiving the highest number for 
the general city or county offices, should be 
officially declared the nominees, The question 
of a provision for withdrawals comes in here, 
and could be readily met by the substitution 
of the next in number of votes; but the law 
ought to contain a provision compelling the 
nominees for the Common Council at least to 
stand for election. 

It would seem wholly advisable that this of- 
ficial ticket should not be made public until ten 
days prior to election, to reduce to a minimum 
the opportunity for setting up a successful po- 
litical combination of any kind. 

Under such a system, the voter, making up 
his ticket in the privacy of his home or his of- 
fice, would be entirely free and untrammelled 
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in his choice of men, and find a new liberty 
which he would gladly welcome. Many would 
take an especial pride in naming an ideal tick- 
et. Every man, no matter what his station, 
being more or less jealous of his independence 
(even to those who sell their vote and then vote 
as they please), would welcome the opportuni- 
ty thus offered. The abuses of the caucus, with 
its browbeating and over-riding, would be 
wholly escaped and a thing of the past. The 
better element in, the community, which now 
takes little or no part in the nominating, would 
again take an active part and would predomi- 
nate in influence and numbers, as they do in 
most communities whenever thoroughly arous- 
ed by some stirring public need. 

To all, I believe, such an opportunity for in- 
dependent choice would appeal with unusual 
and salutary effect. From its nature non-poli- 
tical, through it party lines could be made to 
absolutely disappear in municipal affairs, and 
an avenue of escape be found from the power 
which is debauching the public service of our 
American cities. S. P. JERMAIN, 

Chairman Municipal Committee. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ToLEpDO, O., February 15, 1894. 





A PRECEDENT FOR THE GEARY ACT. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: In an unpublished opinion by Judge 
Sprague, delivered in June, 1851, in the United 
States District Court for Massachusetts, in the 
case of James Scott, who was accused of as- 
sisting in the rescue of the fugitive slave 
Shadrach, I find the following quotation of an 
act passed by Massachusetts, March 26, 1788, 
after the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion by that State. It will be seen that it isa 
precedent for the Geary act in two respects: 
(1) in expelling from the State all colored per- 
sons with certain exceptions; (2) in requiring 
an Official certificate to prove that any parti- 
cular colored person was within the exceptions: 


“Section 6. Be it further enacted, &c. 
That no person being an African or negro, 
other than a subject of the Emperor of Moroc- 
co, or a citizen of some one of the United States 
(to be evidenced by a certificate from the Sec- 
retary of the State of which he shall be a citi- 
zen) shall tarry withia this Commonwealth 
for a longer time than two months ; and upon 
complaint made to any Justice of the Peace 
within this Commonwealth, that any such per- 
son has been within the same more than two 
months, the said Justice shall order the said 
person to depart out of this Commonwealth ; 
and in case that the said African or negro 
shall not depart, as aforesaid, any Justice of 
the Peace within this Commonwealth, upon 
complaint and proof made that such person has 
continued within the Commonwealth ten days 
after notice given him or her to depart as 
aforesaid, shall commit the said person to any 
house of correction within the county, there to 
be kept to hard labor agreeably to the rules 
and orders of the said house, until the Sessions 
of the Peace, next to be holden within and for 
the said county ; and the master of the said 
house of correction is hereby required and di- 
rected to transmit an attested copy of the war- 
rant of commitment to the said Court on the 
first day of their said session; and if, upon 
trial at the said Court, it shall be made to ap- 
pear that the said person has thus continued 
within the Commonwealth contrary to the 
tenor of this act, he or she shall be whip- 
ped, not exceeding ten stripes, and ordered to 
depart out of this Commonwealth within ten 
days ; and if he or she shall not so depart, the 
same process shall be had and punishment in- 
flicted, and so toties quoties.” 


PHILIP PATTERSON WELLS. 
NEw Haven, February 12, 1594. 
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CROMWELL’S DESCENDANTS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: At the risk of continuing a protracted 
discussion, I would call your attention to page 
34 of ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ by Frederic Harri- 
son (Macmillan, 1888), in the ‘‘ English States- 
men” Series, where it is stated that the follow- 
ing distinguished persons, among others, are 
descended from Cromwell: ‘‘ Marquis of Ri 
pon, Earls of Chichester, Morley, Clarendon, 
Cowper, heir presumptive to the earldom of 
Derby, Lord Ampthill, Lord Walsingham, 
. . . Sir John Lubbock, . . . the late 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis.” ‘‘ During the 
present century at least seven persons de- 
scended from the Protector have held office 
under the Crown, including one prime minister, 
Lord Goderich; one foreign secretary, Lord 
Clarendon; two lords lieutenant of Ireland, 
and a viceroy of India.” ‘‘ The following mar- 
ried descendants of Cromwell: the Earls of 
Darnley, Lytton, Lathom, Lord Stanley of 
Preston, Sir W. Harcourt, M. P., Sir A. Bost- 
wick, M. P., Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M. P.” 

Mr. Harrison doubtless writes with competent 
authority. He notes these facts as a curious 
example of the persistence of the English ruling 
families and of their close intermarriage. 

Yours, etc., C. K. WILLIAMS. 

Srovux Crry, Iowa, February 10, 1894. 





WOMEN AT THE GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter in your last number regard- 
ing ‘‘Women at the German Universities ” 
will probably call forth others. Perhaps a 
few more words upon this subject may not 
come amiss. 

To my knowledge, a studious woman was 
admitted to lectures (on anatomy, I think) in 
Leipzig; and when male students made audi- 
ble protest, the professor gave them a most 
unexpected lecture on manners, and unquali- 
fied praise of a brave woman's work in medi- 
cine, much to the gratification of a young 
American student present, who, a little later, 
related the facts to us at supper. 

University instructors in Germany have been 
so kind and helpful to lady students that few 
will forget it who have been recipients of such 
favors, by no means rare; and this kindness 
brought sometimes quite trying results. For 
instance, at Leipzig it became known that cer- 
tain lectures were opened to ladies, not official- 
ly, but by permission of the instructor; to these 
quite a number of ladies came who had no 
such permit, who could not understand Ger- 
man, much less the subject treated, who came 
simply ‘‘to learn German,” ‘‘to see what it 
was like,” etc. These ladies sometimes talk 
in loud voices before the lecture begins, 
causing every one to turn around to look at 
them, whisper during the lecture, observe 
folks and things going on in the street, and 
otherwise disturb the delightful quiet of the 
place. Of course these ladies were suffered to 
remain; yet this abuse did close to women one 
lecture-room at Leipzig which had been onened 
to them before. 

A young girl, pretty or not, going in and out 
of university halls and lecturerooms which 
for centuries have been occupied by men alone, 
when she is very self-conscious, trying evi- 
dently ‘‘not to mind,” is out of place; and the 
fact that many come unchaperoned, which they 
certainly would not do in such places at home, 
unless they had officially their place in such 


work, makes the matter worse. Nice young 
American girls, even while they are attending 
university lectures, often feel this to the quick, 
as I more than once had occasion to observe 
when such girls responded to an older lady's 
kindly word with *: Please do let me sit beside 
you, it is so hard to be here alone.” When 
asked why they had come thus, the answer al- 
ways was: ‘‘ I thought I ought to come, and had 
no one to come with me.” 

Many instructors are not averse to having 
woman students, and are ready to help open uni- 
versity doors to them, but do demand gravely 
and decidedly that such students come with at 
least the same preparatory knowledge which is 
expected of the men, and insist that quiet, 
thoughtful work is essential, as well as that re- 
serve which every well-bred girl and woman 
has when among strangers. The manner with 
which the American woman accepts such per- 
missions—enters such open doors—and her 
work while there, will open or close German 
university courses to women, at least from 
foreign lands, and may greatly hinder the 
needed admittance of German women, which 
sooner or later is sure to come. M. F. K. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass, February 16, 184. 


Notes. 


D. APPLETON & Co. have in press the late 
Wolcott Balestier’s ‘ Benefits Forgot,’ and a 
translation of Ebers’s latest novel, ‘ Cleopa- 
tra.’ They announce the approach to comple- 
tion of Edgar Stanton Maclay’s ‘ History of 
the United States Navy,’ which will be brought 
down to the present year. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready ‘Our 
English Cousins,” by Richard Harding Davis. 

Next month T. Y. Crowell & Co. will bring 
out ‘The Englishman at Home: His Responsi- 
bilities and Privileges,” a detailed account of 
the English political system, by Edward Por- 
ritt. 

In April the Century Co. will publish 
‘Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty,’ by Oscar S. Straus. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have taken over 
from the Century Co. the four-volume Life of 
William Lloyd Garrison by his children, and 
will soon offer it with their imprint at a sub 
stantial reduction in price. 

There is nothing to indicate the beginning of 
a series in the title-page to ‘Officers of the 
Army and Navy (Regular and Volunteer) Who 
Served in the Civil War’ (Philadelphia: L. R. 
Hamersly & Co.), a handsome quarto volume 
consisting entirely of portraits, with an index. 
The incompleteness of this gallery, embracing 
SSS portraits, is obvious at a glance, and, as 
one turns the puges, he finds sifted in several 
war governors, cabinet officers, Vice-President 
Hamlin, and even Jay Cooke. Still, this is un- 
deniably an interesting collection, and al! the 
more because some of the characters in it have 
acquired greater distinction in their civil capa 
city—not always to their lasting credit. The 
likenesses are not all from life, though by far 
the great majority are, and many have a 
unique value. Particularly striking are those 
of Lincoln, Banks, Garfield, and Kit Carson, 
and admirably caught is that of the late Gen 
Armstrong of Hampton 

We have on our table the sixty-sixth bound 
volume of the Youth's Companion, least lovely 
in appearance of all the most successful periodi- 
eals for the young, but really a mixed weekly 
journal, addressing itself to *‘ the family " gene 
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well-known writers for grown folks. The fl- 
lustrations are below the level of those of St. 
Nicholas or Harper's Young People. The 
publishers are Perry Mase & Co., Boston. 

From Messrs. Harper come two more vol- 
umes of their Month/y Magazine, Nos. 86, 87, 
the 3ith of their Weekly, and the Wth of their 
Bazar. The Monthly we have taken note of 
in its current issues. Bound up, it has a com- 
memorative aspect in its articles on George 
William Curtis, Lowell, and Whittier, as well 
as in the novel, ‘* Horace Chase,” from the pen 
of the now deceased Constance Fenimore Wool 
son. From it, too, have emerged at least three 
books, the novel just mentioned, Mr. Platt’s 
‘Italian Gardens,’ and Col. Dodge's * Riders of 
Many Lands.’ The Columbian Exposition natu 
rally dominates the Weedly for 1888; but some 
attention is given also to Hawaii, to Brazil and 
its revolution, to vachts and naval vessels, and 
to the general life of this metropolis. The list 
of portraits is, as usual, long and valuable. As 





liberal a supply of what are called “ comics ” 
is observable in the Barer as in the Weedly, 
and a much greater allowance of prints from 
recent paintings. The specimen gown from 
Worth in each number is displayed on a flesh- 
and-blood figure, in agreeable contrast to the 
old-fashioned plates. Both in letterpress and 
in illustrations there are few echoes from the 
world at large, with which, however, Mr. T 
W. Higginson still furnishes a channel of com- 
munication in his ‘‘ Women and Men” papers 

Mr. H. T. Folkard, librarian of the Wigan 
(Eng.) Free Public Library, sends us a copy of 
bis index catalogue of books and papers on 
mining, metallurgy, and manufactures (1880), 
which he wishes to enlarge into a general 
bibliography of these subjects in a new edition 
of the same, and asks the coSperatien of some 
half-a-dozen persons who would agree to send 
him slips in return for a copy of the catalogue. 
A good bibliography of works in the English 
language on these subjects is very much needed. 
Haferkorn’s ‘ Handy List of Books on Mines and 
Mining (U. S.) is an improved form of pub- 
lisher’s circular, but far from being suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to constitute a bibliography, 
nor is it always logical in its arrangement or 
complete in its references. Names of some of 
the best authorities on these subjects do not 
appear in it at all. Mr. Folkard’s system of 
cataloguing would be improved by adding 
short subject-abstracts, and in every case the 
date of publication should be given. It is not 
every one who is competent to make a biblio- 
graphy, and the first essential for such a work 
is a technical familiarity with the subject. 

Under the title ‘Physiology Practicums,’ 
Prof. B. G. Wilder of Cornell publishes ‘‘ ex- 
plicit directions for examining portions of the 
cat, and the heart, eye, and brain of the sheep 
as an aid in the study of elementary physiolo- 
gy.” The work consists of seventy-seven pages 
of text and twenty-seven plates unbound and 
enclosed in a portfolio. It will no doubt be 
found valuable to teachers giving instruction 
similar to that of the author. 

In our recent notice of Prof. Marshall's 
‘Vertebrate Embryology’ we inadvertently 
misnamed the American publishers, who are 
the Messrs. Putnam. 

To students of art, Dr. Lippmann, the direc- 
tor of the Berlin Cabinet of Engravings, pre- 
sents a valuable handbook on Copper-plate 
Engraving. This is the second number of the se- 
ries of handbooks published by the Royal 
Berlin Museums. The book, while primarily 
intended for the use of students in the Berlin 
Cabinet, is a general handbook, aiming t» pre 





rally, and hence embracing contributions from 


sent an historical account of engraving and its 
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TAMMANY AND REPUBLICAN BOSSES. 


Dr. PARKHURST made the following ob- 
servations at the meeting of the City 
Vigilance League on Saturday night: 

‘*We do not want to be run by any reli- 
gious clique, any political clique, any man, 
nor any body of men. We want leaders, 
but we do not want bosses. I do not care a 
rap what the political affiliations of bosses 
are. IL would rather be run by a Tam- 
many Hall boss than a Republican boss, for 
the more pretensions of decency a boss makes, 
the more dangerous he is. I speak of this 
with a good deal of feeling at this time, for 
the possibilities of evil that are wrapped up 
in the political boss have recently been 
brought home to me.”’ 

Nothing truer or more timely has been 
said of late inthis State. Bossism—thnat 
is, the practice of waiting to hear from 
one man how to vote, and how to legis- 
late, and how to nominate—is killing, 
here and elsewhere, the state of mind on 
the part of the bulk of the people which 
is necessary for the maintenance of a 
really republican form of government. 
It is truly the beginning of the end, for, 
after a people has for a series of years 
been directed by its bosses how to vote 
and how to legislate, the transition toa 
régime in which the boss would save 
it the trouble of voting and do all the 
work of government himself, seems sim- 
ple and easy. Already we may well 
ask, What is the use of the Legislature 
in Albany, with all its talk and ex- 
pense, if it cannot act without Platt’s 
directions? Why not let Platt act without 
the intervention of the Speaker, and the 
references to committees, and the three 
readings, and the committee of the whole, 
and the sham debates, and all the rest of 
the antiquated machinery of the earlier 
days? ; 

Under the present system, too, the 
responsibility is divided, in the public 
eye, between Platt and the Legislature, 
whereas it ought to be concentrated on 
Platt. People cling to the old notion of 
Silas Wright's days that the legislators 
come up to Albany with open minds, and 
are won over by the arguments they hear 
in debate and from deputations who ap- 
pear before committees; the fact being 
that they get a ‘‘ tip’’ from the boss as to 
what line the majority is to take this 
year on all great questions of the day, 
and that line has no more to do with the 
welfare of the people of New York than 
of the people of Ohio. This is all 
wrong. Whichever form of government 
we have, we ought to have it openly 
and in the light of day. We ought to be 
governed either by the Legislature or 
by the boss, and not by the boss skulk 
ing behind the Legislature. And from 
this point of view one boss is about as 
good as another. Croker was the boss 
of the last Legislature, and differed from 
Platt as a boss only in acting more open- 
ly, and probably in filling his own pockets, 
which we do not believe Platt does. But 
he was no worse enemy of republican 
government than Piatt is. Bothof them 
are enemies of the state of mind among 
the people which makes republican gov- 





ernment possible. The notion that repub- 
lican government can last long among a 
people who have got into the habit of act- 
ing under the direction of leaders who 
control them, not through speeches and 
writings—that is. through the arts of 
persuasion 
is a chime: 
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parallel. He was trying to put into 
the court of last resort of a great com- 
munity a man fresh from the commis- 
sion of a gross fraud, which he at- 
tempted neither to palliate nor to deny. 
For that offence Hill has never expressed 
the smallest regret. On the contrary, 
he has made no secret of his intention to 
use his office in the Senate to punish 








every man who had helped to foil him, 
and especially ‘‘ the namby-pamby fel- 
lows,’ as he called them, of the Bar 
Association, who had convicted Maynard. 
It was for this reason he fought against 
the confirmation of Hornblower, who 
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and the Tribune, in analyzing his sup- 
port for Senator, said on January 3, 1881, 
that ‘‘ Mr. Platt is thought to have de- 
rived much strength from his influence 
with Gov. Cornell in the appointments 
of last winter of health officer, etc.” 
Being himself Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, he had the 
whole power of the Conkling machine 
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nies at once stately and satisfactory. There is 
me upright panel, ‘‘Canaries,” the usual tall 
woman in the long, clinging draperies, in 
which pale yellows and whites are used to pro- 
duce as fine and exquisitean effectas eye could 
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GES 
SING 


No biography is published nowadays witb- 
out a portrait, and it must be confessed that in 
the case of Mme. de Custine the attraction thus 
produced is immediate. She is represented 
with powdered hair, arranged like that of Ma- 
rie Antoinette or of Mme. de Lamballe in the 
portraits of the time, with large and beautiful 
eyes, an exquisite face, a thin muslin thrown 
over her shoulders. The general effect is ex- 
tremely striking, and the portrait does much 
credit not only to the model, but also to the 





| painter, Campana. Louise El‘onore Mélanie 
Delphine de Sabran was born in Paris, March 

| 18, 1770. The name of her mother, Mme. de 
Sabran, is well known; I have spoken ip your 
columns of her correspondence, of her long af- 
foatian for tha Chavalier da Ronfflers. Mme. de 
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| band were arrested at the same tame and were 


in prison together, and that she never saw 
| anything so touching as their separation, when 
he was taken to the guillotine. *‘*] thought for 
a moment that Mme. de Custine would break 
| her head against the walls. Mme. de Beauhar- 
nais and myself did not leave her for a mo 
ment for three days and three nights; but she 
was young. full of imagination: she was 
French, and, after six weeks, she had recover- 
ed her courage 








Mrs, Elliott also was evidently a woman of 
imagination, as M. de Custine was arrested 
before his wife and was not in the same prison 
Itis true that they were allowed to see each 
other the day before his execution, but their 
meeting did not take place at the prison where 
Mrs. Elliott was, but at the Conciergerie 
Shall we believe Mrs, Elliott when she tells us 
that M. de Beauharnais and Mme. de Custine 
were in love with each other The attentions 
which Beauharnais paid to “that charming 
little Mme. de Custine” were, at anv rate, soo 
interrupted, as Beauharnais was sent to the 
guillotine. Josephine had never been on very 
good terms with her husband. and had, iy 
fact, been separated from him for several 
years when she found him again in prises 
** Her husband,” says Mrs. Elliott, “had never 
shown her any attentions. As for the othe: 
lady (Mme. de Custine}, she never smiled agait 
after the death of Beauharnais This wou 
lead usto think that Delphine had really a great 
passion for Beauharnais, but we must take 
with some grains of allowance what Mrs. Elliott 
says of French ladies 

The 9th Thermidor saved Mon ie Cus 
tine; she left the Carmelite prison with 





Mme. de Beauharnais, Mme. d Avruilien, and 


Mme. de Lameth. She had great difticulty 
in recovering a part of her property she 
was fortunately helped, in this endeavor, by 
Boissy-d’Anglas and by Fouche, who w 

both probably influenced by her great beauty 
Fouché was no longer the terrible Terrorist 
who had destroved the rebel city of Lwons : he 


was already minister of police and in relations 
with the future wife of Napoleon. Evervthing 
around Delphine was changed. She was very 
anxious to bring back to France her mother 
Mme. de Sabran, who had become Mix 
Bouftlers ; but Bouttlers was on the list of the 
émigres. When Josephine became the wife of 
Napoleon, she used her influence in favor of 
Mme. de Custine, and Boufflers was struck 
off the list ; he came back to France with his 
wife, no longer the brilliant colonel of old 
times, but happy to accept the modest fun 
tions of assistant librarian at the Mazarin 
Library 

In ISK: Mme. de Custi 
quaintance of Chateaubriand, who had just 


made the ac 





published his ‘Genie du Christianisme’ and 
accepted the place of secretary to the French 
embassy at Rome. Chateaubriand says in his 
memoirs that he was anxious to go to Rome 
on account of Mme. de Beaumont, who was 
in a consumption. “The daughter of M. de 
Montmorin was dying: the climate of Italy 
was thought favorable for her. If I went to 
Rome, she would consent to cross the Alps: I 
sacrificed myself in the hope of saving her 

In reality, he wished to have a reason for se- 
parating himself from his own wite, and his pas 
sion for Mme. de Beaumont was pot so great 
that he could not make love to Mme 


| de Custine. He says but little of her in his 


Memoirs. Withthe remainder of her fortune, 


; she had bought in Normandy, near Lisieux, 


the chateau of Fervacques (where Henri IV. 


once spent afew days). ‘1 was invited,” he 


| says, ‘‘ to the chateaus which were reopening 


Among the bees which composed their hive 
was the Marchioness of Custine, who had in 
herited the long hair of Margaret of Provence, 
the wife of Saint Louis, whose blood relation 
she was. I saw her entrance into Fervacques, 
and I had the honor of sleeping in the bed of the 
Béarnais.” M. Bardoux gives us some letters 
written by Chateaubriand to the lady of Fer- 
vacques, before his departure for Rome. His 
passion for ber was of short duration, and he 
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TAMMANY AND REPUBLICAN BOSSES. 


Dr. PARKHURST made the following ob- 
servations at the meeting of the City 
Vigilance League on Saturday night: 

‘We do not want to be run by any reli- 
gious clique, any political clique, any man, 
nor any body of men. We want leaders, 
but we do not want bosses. I do not care a 
rap what the political affiliations of bosses 
are. I would rather be run by a Tam- 
many Hall boss than a Republican boss, for 
the more pretensions of decency a boss makes, 
the more dangerous he is. [ speak of this 
with a good deal of feeling at this time, for 
the possibilities of evil that are wrapped up 
in the political boss have recently been 
brought home to me.” 

Nothing truer or more timely has been 
said of late inthis State. Bossism—tnat 
is, the practice of waiting to hear from 
one man how to vote, and how to legis- 
late, and how to nominate—is killing, 
here and elsewhere, the state of mind on 
the part of the bulk of the people which 
is necessary for the maintenance of a 
really republican form of government. 
It is truly the beginning of the end, for, 
after a people has for a series of years 
been directed by its bosses how to vote 
and how to legislate, the transition toa 
régime in which the boss would save 
it the trouble of voting and do all the 
work of government himself, seems sim- 
ple and easy. Already we may well 
ask, What is the use of the Legislature 
in Albany, with all its talk and ex- 
pense, if it cannot act without Platt’s 
directions? Why not let Platt act without 
the intervention of the Speaker, and the 
references to committees, and the three 
readings, and the committee of the whole, 
and the sham debates, and all the rest of 
the antiquated machinery of the earlier 
days? . 

Under the present system, too, the 
responsibility is divided, in the public 
eye, between Platt and the Legislature, 
whereas it ought to be concentrated on 
Platt. People cling to the old notion of 
Silas Wright's days that the legislators 
come up to Albany with open minds, and 
are won over by the arguments they hear 
in debate and from deputations who ap- 
pear before committees; the fact being 
that they get a ‘‘ tip’’ from the boss as to 
what line the majority is to take this 
year on all great questions of the day, 
and that line has no more to do with the 
welfare of the people of New York than 
of the people of Ohio. This is all 
wrong. Whichever form of government 
we have, we ought to have it openly 
and in the light of day. We ought to be 
governed either by the Legislature or 
by the boss, and not by the boss skulk- 
ing behind the Legislature. And from 
this point of view one boss is about as 
good as another. Croker was the boss 
of the last Legislature, and differed from 
Platt as a boss only in acting more open- 
ly, and probably in filling his own pockets, 
which we do not believe Platt does. But 
he was no worse enemy of republican 
government than Platt is. Bothof them 
are enemies of the state of mind among 
the people which makes republican gov- 





ernment possible. The notion that repub- 
lican government can last long among a 
people who have got into the habit of act- 
ing under the direction of leaders who 
control them, not through speeches and 
writings—that is, through the arts of 
persuasion—but through secret orders, 
is a chimera. 

Equally important is Dr. Parkhurst’s 
statement that he would ‘‘ rather be run 
by a Tammany Hall boss than a Repub- 
lican boss, for the more pretensions to 
decency a boss makes, the more dan- 
gerous he is.’’ And this remark covers 
not only our local boss, but all Repub- 
lican public men. It covers especially 
men like Senators Hoar and Lodge. It is 
far worse morally, far more mischievous 
in its influence on our political manners, 
for such as these to help Hill to punish 
men for defeating his scheme of putting 
a dishonest man on the bench of the 
Court of Appeals, than for Hill to con- 
coct the scheme and try to carry it out. 
People expected nothing better from 
Hill, the spawn, as he is, of the village 
caucus and grogshop; but when the 
names of Hoar and Lodge are mentioned, 
we all think of Boston culture, of Har- 
vard College, of Garrison and Phillips, of 
Emerson and Parker, and wonder whe- 
ther they rest easily in their graves if 
they hear of what the successors of 
Charles Sumner have done. 

To appreciate fully what they have 
done, we must recall our rejoicings over 
the action of the Bar Association in May- 
nard’s case. We must remember how 
much the Bar Association had been re- 
proached for its cowardice in dealing 
with forensic and judicial corruption. 
We must remember with what surprise 
and delight the public hailed the forma- 
tion of a committee of its foremost men 
of both parties to examine the charges 
against Maynard, and the still greater 
surprise and delight with which they 
read the sweeping condemnation that 
this committee unanimously passed on 
Maynard’s practices. We do not believe 
we exaggerate when we say that it caus- 
ed a widespread feeling that a new force 
had appeared in our politics, and had ap- 
peared on the side of purity and order. 
Our leading lawyers seemed to have re- 
covered their courage and their interest 
in public affairs,and to have placed 
them at the service of the state. 

And, lastly, we must remember that 
what Hill was trying to do, and 
what they were largely instrumental 
in preventing his doing, was some- 
thing for which we think the his- 
tory of modern civilized states has no 
parallel He was trying to put into 
the court of last resort of a great com- 
munity a man fresh from the commis- 
sion of a gross fraud, which he at- 
tempted neither to palliate nor to deny. 
For that offence Hill has never expressed 
the smallest regret. On the contrary, 
he has made no secret of his intention to 
use his office in the Senate to punish 





every man who had helped to foil him, 
and especially ‘‘ the namby-pamby fel- 
lows,’’ as he called them, of the Bar 
Association, who had convicted Maynard. 
It was for this reason he fought against 
the confirmation of Hornblower, who 
was one of them, and against that of 
Peckham, who was another of them. To 
vote with him on either of these occa- 
sions was, therefore, to strengthen his 
power for evil both in Washington and 
in New York, to furnish him with fresh 
weapons for the destruction of honest 
and patriotic men. 

Butit was something far worse than 
this. It was, coming from Republicans, 
and especially from Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, a direct and mortifying dis- 
couragement to every respectable man, 
and especially to every respectable law- 
yer, who, all business and excuses being 
laid aside, comes forward in troublous 
times to save or help the state. Whata 
spectacle it was for the young men of 
the country to see twenty-four Republi- 
can Senators, headed by Hoar and Lodge, 
ranged beside Hill to discredit Peckham 
for having rendered a great public ser- 
vice. It is not too much to say, as Wen- 
dell Phillips said of the man who de- 
fended the Alton riots, that it would 
have served them right if the ‘‘earth 
had yawned and swallowed them up.”’ 








THE SECRET OF PLATT. 
THE following comes to us from a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Law School, and is 
a sample of queries from other quarters: 

“Can you tell me through your paper (1) 
just how Platt gained his power in the Re- 
publican party; (2) how he has recovered it 
after rebuffs; and (3) how he is able to hold it 
now ?”’ 

(1.) Platt had not figured as a party 
leader when he first came into public 
prominence by being elected to the Unit- 
ed States Senate in January, 1881. He 
had been a quiet worker for the party 
for many years, content to serve under 
the leadership of Cornell and Conkling, 
carrying out their orders with indefati- 
gable zeal, and running to and fro over 
the State on their political errands. He 
thus acquired a personal acquaintance 
with the politicians of the party which 
was of great value to him when Mr. Conk- 
ling decided to make him his ‘‘ Me Too ”’ 
in the United States Senate. His candi- 
dacy for that position was not regarded 
seriously when first disclosed, but as the 
canvass proceeded the peculiar elements 
of his strength began to appear. He had 
been a disbursing agent of offices for 
Cornell, who became Governor in 1880, 
and the Tribune, in analyzing his sup- 
port for Senator, said on January 3, 1881, 
that ‘‘ Mr. Platt is thought to have de- 
rived much strength from his influence 
with Gov. Cornell in the appointments 
of last winter of health officer, etc.’ 
Being himself Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, he had the 
whole power of the Conkling machine 
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nies at once stately and satisfactory. There is 
one upright panel, ‘‘Canaries,” the usual tall 
woman in the long, clinging draperies, in 
which pale yellows and whites are used to pro- 
duce as fine and exquisite an effect as eye could 
desire; and another, ‘‘Jasmine,” where deep 
rose and carnation are wrought into a rich and 
splendid symphony. These represent him at 
his best, but, unfortunately, their contrast 
with his lesser achievements reminds one that 
he was quite as apt to show himself at 
worst. 

Indeed, when all is said, it is in his small 
studies and sketches for pictures that his most 
perfect accomplishment is to be found. Many 
of these are very lovely notes and impres- 
sions of color: at least one, ‘‘ King Cups,” 
with its blossom-strewn grass, has in it some- 
thing of the grace and delicacy that enchant in 
a good Botticelli. But, tothe sustained effort 
of working out his invariably fine motive on a 
large scale he was not always equal. It is 
often regretted that he had not the chance to 
decorate great wallspaces—the chance enjoyed 
by Puvis de Chavannes and Besnard in France. 
The only work of the kind which he ever did 
was in the Queen's Theatre, Long Acres, since 
burnt down, so that no proof of his powers re- 
mains. But careful study of the present col- 
lection makes one doubt whether he really had 
the necessary qualifications for so ambitious 
and extended an undertaking. In almost every 
case his single figures are more effective than 
his groups, his studies than his finished pic- 
tures. He was an artist keenly sensitive to the 
poetry of paint, but with no great technical fa 
cility in expressing it. In harmony of tints, 
in loveliness of line, he delighted, but not al- 
ways could he embody this delight on canvas. 
Infinitely the superior of the average Acade- 
mician (to whom his exclusion from the Acade 
my must ever remain a disgrace), he is still 
hardly to be ranked with the Whistlers of mo- 
dern art. Ny N. 


his 


BARDOUX’S MADAME DE CUSTINE. 
PaRIs, February 2, 184. 

M. BarpDovux has given himself up to the 
study of society at the end of the eighteenth 
century. He has written books on the early 
life of Lafayette, on M. de Montlosier, on 
the Countess Pauline de Beaumont, famous 
for the affection which she entertained for 
Chateaubriand. In this period, the end of the 
last and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, tragedy sometimes comes in contact with 
idyl; the French Revolution disturbs every- 
thing, and the field of observation becomes ex- 
cessively varied. After Pauline de Beaumont, 
there is no more original or finished type of 
the feminine aristocracy of the end of the 
eighteenth century than Mme. de Custine, 
who has been chosen by M. Bardoux as the 
central figure of one of his studies. She, too, 
was one of the worshippers of Chateaubriand, 
and has her place near Mme. Récamier in 
the feminine circle which surrounds the memo- 
ry of the melancholy ‘** René.” 

No biography is published nowadays with- 
out a portrait, and it must be confessed that in 
the case of Mme. de Custine the attraction thus 
produced is immediate. She is represented 
with powdered hair, arranged like that of Ma- 
rie Antoinette or of Mme. de Lamballe in the 
portraits of the time, with large and beautiful 
eyes, an exquisite face, a thin muslin thrown 
over her shoulders. The general effect is ex- 
tremely striking, and the portrait does much 
credit not only to the model, but also to the 








painter, Campana. Louise El‘onore Mélanie 
Delphine de Sabran was born in Paris, March 
18, 1770. The name of her mother, Mme. de 
Sabran, is well known; I have spoken in your 
columns of her correspondence, of her long af- 
fection for the Chevalier de Boufflers. Mme. de 
Sabran lost her husband at the time of the 
coronation of Louis XVL.; she was left a widow 
of twenty, with two young children, Delphine 
and Elzéar. Delphine was married at the age 
of seventeen to the son of the Comte de Cus- 
tin, Maréchal de Camp, Governor of Toulon 
and of Dieuze in Lorraine. Her husband was 
only nineteen years of age. Aftér the wedding 
breakfast all went down into the garden, 
where a crowd of shepherds and shepherdesses 
came to compliment the bride. Each sang a 
little song. The ball was then opened by Gene- 
ral de Custine and Mme. de Sabran; then came 
a great repast. The festivities lasted a whole 
week. These were the days of ‘ sensibility,” 
the days of J. J. Rousseau. During one of the 
fétes the young people found in a cave (a pre- 
tended cave) Philemon and Baucis, represent- 
ing conjugal fidelity and felicity. 

These happy days were not to last long: the 
Revolution was preparing while young Cus- 
They 
had a ‘son, Astolphe, and, as a true disciple of 
Rousseau, Delphine would nurse it. The Comte 
de Custine was elected a member of the States- 
General when they were summoned by the 
King; the nobility of the bailliage of Metz re- 
membered that he had commanded the regi- 
ment of Saintonge infantry in the American 
war and had distinguished himself before York- 
town. Boufflers was also elected, but he soon 
became discouraged and emigrated, at the in- 
stance of Mme. de Sabran, who had not been 
slow in following her friends the Polignacs. 
The two Custines remained in France, and 
Delphine with her husband. Her father-in-law 
had ranged himself among the most ardent 
Constitutionalists, and had taken a great part 
in the organization of the national guards. 
His son was in the army of Liickner; he him- 
self received a high command on the frontier, 
but was soon denounced and arrested. Del- 
phine, who was living quietly in a village in 
Normandy, returned to Paris, and visited her 
father-in-law several times in his prison. 
tine was condemned by the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal and executed on September 4, 1798 

After the father, the son was imprisoned, 
merely because he had written a defence of his 
father. Delphine tried in vain to savehim: he 
was executed on January 4, 174. She found her- 
self a widow, at the age of twenty-three, and 
no wonder that she resolved to leave France 
and to join in Berlin the Comtesse de Sabran 
and her brother Elzéar. She was arrested in 
the midst of her preparations, and thrown into 
the Carmelite prison, where she found many 
of her acquaintances, Mme. Charles de La- 
meth, Mme. d’Aiguillon, Mme. de Jarnac, Jo- 
sephine de Beauharnais, who was to become the 
wife of Napoleon. There too was Mrs. Elliott, 
the friend of the Duke of Orleans, who has left 
us such curious Memoirs. She says, in these 
Memoirs. that Mme. de Custine and her hus- 
band were arrested at the same time and were 
together, and that she never saw 
anything so touching as their separation, when 
he was taken to the guillotine. 
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Mme. de Custine would break 
her head against the walls. Mme. de Beauhar- 
nais and myself did not leave her for a mo- 
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Mrs. Elliott also was evidently a woman of 
imagination, as M 
before his wife and was not in the same prison 
It is true that they were allowed to see each 
other the day before his execution, but their 
meeting did not take place at the prison where 
Mrs. Elliott was, but at 
Shall we believe Mrs. Elliott when she tells us 
that M. de Beauharnais and Mme. de Custine 
were in love with each other ° 
which Beauharnais paid to 
little Mme. de Custine”™ 
interrupted, as Beauharnais was sent to the 
guillotine. 
good terms with her husband, and had, iy 


de Custine was arrested 


the Conciergerie 


The attentions 
that charming 
were, al Any rate, *xen 


Josephine had never been on very 


fact, been separated from him for several 
when she found him 
‘** Her husband,” 


years again in prison 
had never 


the 


says Mrs. Elliott, 
As for 
lady (Mme. de Custine}, she never smiled again 


shown her any attentions other 


after the death of Beaubarnais This would 
lead usto think that Delphine had really a great 
passion for take 
with some grains of allowance what Mrs. Elliott 


Beauharnais, but we must 
says of French ladies 

The 9th 
tine, she 
Mme. 
Mme 
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de Beauharnais, 


(Cus 
prison with 


de Lameth, diticulty 
yperty ; she 


is endeavor, by 


Boissy-dAnglas and by Fouche, who wer 
both probably intluenced by her great beauty 
Fouché was no longer the terrifle Terrorist 


who had destroyed the rebel city of Lwons ; he 


was already minister of police and in relations 


with the future wife of Napoleon. Everythin 


around Delphine was changed. She 
tw Fra 
Mme. de Sabran, who had 


Was very 
nee her mother 
Mme, de 


the 


anxious to bring back 
become 
Bouftlers ; but Boufflers was on the list of 
émigrés. When Josephine became the wife of 
Napoleon, she used her influence in favor of 
Mme. de Custine, 
off the list ; he 
wife, 
times, but happy t& 
tions of 
Library 

In 1803; Mme. de 
quaintance of 


and Boufflers was struck 
came back to France with his 
old 
the modest fun 


the 


no longer the brilliant colonel of 
accept 
assistant librarian at Mazarine 
the ac 


had 
Christianisme ' 


Custine made 


Chateaubriand, who just 


published his ‘ Genie du and 


| accepted the place of secretary to the French 


embassy at Rome 
memoirs that he was anxious to go to Rome 
on account of Mme 
in a consumption 

Montmorin was dying: 


Chateaubriand says in his 

de Beaumont, who was 
“The daughter of M. de 
the Italy 
was thought favorable for her went to 


climate of 
If I 
Rome, she would consent to cross the Alps: | 


| sacrificed mfself in the hope of saving her.” 


In reality. he wished to have a reason for se- 
parating himself from his own wife, and his pas 
Was not so great 


| that he could not make love to Mme 
| de Custine. He says but little of her in his 
| Memoirs. Withthe remainder of her fortune, 


Normandy, near Lisieux, 


the chateau of Fervacques (where Henri IV. 


once spent afew days). ‘1 was invited,” he 
says, ‘‘ to the chAteaus which were reopening. 


Among the bees which composed their hive 
was the Marchioness of Custine, who had in 
herited the long hair of Margaret of Provence, 
the wife of Saint Louis, whose blood relation 
she was. I saw her entrance into Fervacques, 
and I had the honor of sleeping in the bed of the 
Béarnais.” M. Bardoux gives us some letters 
written by Chateaubriand to the lady of Fer- 
vacques, before his departure for Rome. His 
passion for her was of short duration, and he 
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concealed it carefully from Mme. de Beau- 
mont ard from all his friends. 

The relations of Mme. de Custine with the 
famous Fouché will be to most readers more 
interesting than what M. Bardoux has to say 
about Chateaubriand. The great writer has 
told us all we care to know about himself; the 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ have made us fa- 
miliar with all Chateaubriand’s circle. Mme. 
de Custine was among the open enemies of the 
imperial régime, but Fouché had always cover- 
ed her with his protection. She left France 
during the first invasion, and returned at the 
moment when Fouché, arriving from Illyria, 
whither Napoleon had sent him, entered into 
communication with the Bourbons. Bardoux 
gives us several letters from Fouché to Mme. 
de Custine, written from Ferriéres, which was 
Fouché’s country-place; they show a great de- 
gree of intimacy and make us acquainted 
with a Fouché very different from the terrible 
historical prefect of police. Fouché under- 
stands at once the danger when Napoleon 
comes from the island of Elba; he sees that 
everything depends upon the army. ‘‘I con- 
fess I fear the blindness of the soldiers; if our 
people are not careful, they will decide the 
question against us.” Fouché, it would result 
from these letters, did not conspire with Napo- 
leon at the time; this did not prevent his ac- 
cepting from him the post of minister of po- 
lice when Napoleon reoccupied the Tuileries. 
‘*T like the positive in politics as well as in 
affection” (letter to Mme. de Custine of March 
10, 1815). This declaration is rather sugges- 
tive, and was made at the moment when Napo- 
leon entered Lyons. 

Fouché said of Napoleon: ‘‘ He is come back 
from Elba madder than before he went there; 
he has only three months before him.” He 
kept up his relations with the Royalists, and 
Mme. de Custine was one of his many ambas- 
sadors. Fouché became one of the principal 
actors inthe second Restoration. When Louis 
XVIII. came back to Paris between Talley- 
rand and Fouché, Pozzo di Borgo said: ‘I 
should very much like to hear what these 
lambs have to say.” If one of our modern his- 
torians should care to write a biography of 
Fouché, he would find useful documents in this 
volume of M. Bardoux’s. 

The correspondence with Mme. de Custine 
continued a little while after Fouché was 
obliged to leave France. He tells her in his 
letters that he is writing his memoirs. (These 
memoirs were published, and are now very 
rare.) Mme. de Custine died at the age of 
fifty-six at Bex in Vaud. Chateaubriand was 
with her at the moment of her death. ‘I 
saw,” he wrote in his memoirs, ‘‘ the woman 
who had faced the guillotine with the greatest 
courage, whiter than death, in black, emaciat- 
ed, her head adorned only with her silken hair, 
smile at me with her pale lips and her pearly 
teeth. . . . I heard her coffin go through 
the solitary streets of Lausanne during the 
night to pass to its eternal resting-place at 
Fervacques.” 


Correspondence. 





MUNICIPAL REFORM THROUGH POPU- 
LAR NOMINATION. 
To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Among the suggestions for municipal 
reform which have followed upon the Phila- 
delphia meeting, I notice that especial atten- 
tion has been called to the prime necessity for 





The Nation. 


first arousing public spirit or patriotism for 
good city government. Through my connec- 
tion with a number of local efforts at munici- 
pal economy which have been fairly successful, 
the conviction has forced itself upon me that 
it will prove hopeless to attempt to arouse an 
active and continuously effective public spirit 
by the old methods. If we are to have a real 
and enduring reform, the stream must be puri- 
fied at the source in the nominating system. 
The caucus system is a failure, and must be 
wholly abandoned. It is corrupt and will al- 
ways be corrupt. Here in Ohio we have the 
Baber Law, and use it at times in both parties; 
and while it makes an orderly procedure of 
the nominating, conducting it after the man- 
ner of an ordinary election, it is often a more 
complete tool of the political machine than the 
packed or haphazard caucus. If a method 
could be put in practice which would protect 
the voter in the independence of his nominat- 
ing vote as it protects him here in his electing 
vote (through the Australian ballot), the founda- 
tion for better government in our American 
cities would be laid. It comes too late when 
he is given a secret ballot only at the polls, 
with a choice merely between two corrupt no- 
minees. 

It has been suggested that the first step 
toward permanent reform lies in the separa- 
tion of municipal from State and national 
elections, exerting as these do a powerful par- 
tisan influence over municipal selections. Up- 
on this groundwork I would suggest the fol- 
lowing plan for making nominations, the form 
of which is somewhat similar to the London 
system for the nomination of members of its 
County Council, by which, as is well known, 
the very best results are attained in the forma- 
tion of a governing body. Briefly stated it is 
as follows: Let the date for the closing of the 
registration be fixed at least forty days prior 
to the day of election; and upon receipt of the 
registration books let the Board of Elections 
issue to each registered voter an official nomi- 
nating form, having printed upon it the title 
of the office necessary to be filled at the ap- 
proaching election. Space should be allowed 
on these forms for the voter to write the names 
he desires to have balloted upon, which should 
be three for each ward officer and five foreach 
general city or county officer, from the mayor 
down. These ticket forms should be accompa- 
nied by a stamped and printed envelope for re- 
turn to the Board of Elections,and be numbered 
consecutively so as to prevent any cut-and- 
dried imitation being substituted by the po- 
litical machine of either party. 

These tickets, properly filled, should be re- 
turned so as to reach the Board of Elections 
not later than twenty days prior to the day of 
election. They should then be tabulated, and 
the three names found to have received the 
highest number of votes for the ward offices, 
and the five receiving the highest number for 
the general city or county offices, should be 
officially declared the nominees, The question 
of a provision for withdrawals comes in here, 
and could be readily met by the substitution 
of the next in number of votes; but the law 
ought to contain a provision compelling the 
nominees for the Common Council at least to 
stand for election. 

It would seem wholly advisable that this of- 
ficial ticket should not be made public until ten 
days prior to election, to reduce to a minimum 
the opportunity for setting up a successful po- 
litical combination of any kind. 

Under such a system, the voter, making up 
his ticket in the privacy of his home or his of- 
fice, would be entirely free and untrammelled 
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in his choice of men, and find a new liberty 
which he would gladly welcome. Many would 
take an especial pride in naming an ideal tick- 
et. Every man, no matter what his station, 
being more or less jealous of his independence 
(even to those who sell their vote and then vote 
as they please), would welcome the opportuni- 
ty thus offered. The abuses of the caucus, with 
its browbeating and over-riding, would be 
wholly escaped and a thing of the past. The 
better element in, the community, which now 
takes little or no part in the nominating, would 
again take an active part and would predomi- 
nate in influence and numbers, as they do in 
most communities whenever thoroughly arous- 
ed by some stirring public need. 

To all, I believe, such an opportunity for in- 
dependent choice would appeal with unusual 
and salutary effect. From its nature non-poli- 
tical, through it party lines could be made to 
absolutely disappear in municipal affairs, and 
an avenue of escape be found from the power 
which is debauching the public service of our 
American cities. S. P. JERMAIN, 

Chairman Municipal Committee. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ToLepo, O., February 15, 1894. 





A PRECEDENT FOR THE GEARY ACT. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 


Sr: In an unpublished opinion by Judge 
Sprague, delivered in June, 1851, in the United 
States District Court for Massachusetts, in the 
case of James Scott, who was accused of as- 
sisting in the rescue of the fugitive slave 
Shadrach, I find the following quotation of an 
act passed by Massachusetts, March 26, 1788, 
after the ratification of the Federal Constitu- 
tion by that State. It will be seen that it isa 
precedent for the Geary act in two respects: 
(1) in expelling from the State all colored per- 
sons with certain exceptions; (2) in requiring 
an Official certificate to prove that any parti- 
cular colored person was within the exceptions: 


“Section 6. Be it further enacted, &c. 
That no person being an African or negro, 
other than a subject of the Emperor of Moroc- 
co, or a citizen of some one of the United States 
(to be evidenced by a certificate from the Sec- 
retary of the State of which he shall be a citi- 
zen) shall tarry within this Commonwealth 
for a longer time than two months ; and upon 
complaint made to any Justice of the Peace 
within this Commonwealth, that any such per- 
son has been within the same more than two 
months, the said Justice shall order the said 
person to depart out of this Commonwealth ; 
and in case that the said African or negro 
shall not depart, as aforesaid, any Justice of 
the Peace within this Commonwealth, upon 
complaint and proof made that such person has 
continued within the Commonwealth ten days 
after notice given him or her to depart as 
aforesaid, shall commit the said person to any 
house of correction within the county, there to 
be kept to hard labor agreeably to the rules 
and orders of the said house, until the Sessions 
of the Peace, next to be holden within and for 
the said county ; and the master of the said 
house of correction is hereby required and di- 
rected to transmit an attested copy of the war- 
rant of commitment to the said Court on the 
first day of their said session; and if, upon 
trial at the said Court, it shall be made to ap- 
pear that the said person has thus continued 
within the Commonwealth contrary to the 
tenor of this act, he or she shall be whip- 
ped, not exceeding ten stripes, and ordered to 
depart out of this Commonwealth within ten 
days ; and if he or she shall not so depart, the 
same process shall be had and punishment in- 
flicted, and so toties quoties.” 


PHILIP PATTERSON WELLS. 
NEw Haven, February 12, 1804. 
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CROMWELL'S DESCENDANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: At the risk of continuing a protracted 
discussion, I would call your attention to page 
34 of ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ by Frederic Harri- 
son (Macmillan, 1888), in the ‘‘ English States- 
men” Series, where it is stated that the follow- 
ing distinguished persons, among others, are 
descended from Cromwell: ‘‘ Marquis of Ri 
pon, Earls of Chichester, Morley, Clarendon, 
Cowper, heir presumptive to the earldom of 
Derby, Lord Ampthill, Lord Walsingham, 


. . Sir John Lubbock, . . . the late 


’ 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis.” ‘ During the 
present century at least seven persons de- 
scended from the Protector have held office 
under the Crown, including one prime minister, 
Lord Goderich; one foreign secretary, Lord 
Clarendon; two lords lieutenant of Ireland, 
and a viceroy of India.” ‘‘ The following mar- 
ried descendants of Cromwell: the Earls of 
Darnley, Lytton, Lathom, Lord Stanley of 
Preston, Sir W. Harcourt, M. P., Sir A. Bost- 
wick, M. P., Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M. P.” 
Mr. Harrison doubtless writes with competent 
authority. He notes these facts as a curious 
example of the persistence of the English ruling 
families and of their close intermarriage. 
Yours, etc., C. K. WILLIAMs. 
Srovux City, Iowa, February 10, 1894. 





WOMEN AT THE GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter in your last number regard- 
ing ‘‘Women at the German Universities ” 
will probably call forth others. Perhaps a 
few more words upon this subject may not 
come amiss. 

To my knowledge, a studious woman was 
admitted to lectures (on anatomy, I think) in 
Leipzig; and when male students made audi- 
ble protest, the professor gave them a most 
unexpected lecture on manners, and unquali- 
fied praise of a brave woman's work in medi- 
cine, much to the gratification of a young 
American student present, who, a little later, 
related the facts to us at supper. 

University instructors in Germany have been 
so kind and helpful to lady students that few 
will forget it who have been recipients of such 
favors, by no means rare; and this kindness 
brought sometimes quite trying results. For 
instance, at Leipzig it became known that cer- 
tain lectures were opened to ladies, not official- 
ly, but by permission of the instructor; to these 
quite a number of ladies came who had no 
such permit, who could not understand Ger- 
man, much less the subject treated, who came 
simply ‘‘to learn German,” ‘‘to see what it 
was like,” etc. These ladies sometimes talk 
in loud voices before the lecture begins, 
causing every one to turn around to look at 
them, whisper during the lecture, observe 
folks and things going on in the street, and 
otherwise disturb the delightful quiet of the 
place. Of course these ladies were suffered to 
remain; yet this abuse did close to women one 
lecture-room at Leipzig which had been opened 
to them before. 

A young girl, pretty or not, going in and out 
of university halls and lecture-rooms which 


for centuries have been occupied by men alone, | 


when she is very self-conscious, trying evi- 
dently ‘‘not to mind,” is out of place; and the 
fact that many come unchaperoned, which they 
certainly would not do in such places at home, 
unless they had officially their place in such 





work, makes the matter worse. Nice young 
American girls, even while they are attending 
university lectures, often feel this to the quick, 
as I more than once had occasion to observe 
when such girls responded to an older lady's 
kindly word with ‘ Please do let me sit beside 
you, it is so hard to be here alone.” When 
asked why they had come thus, the answer al- 
ways was: ‘I thought I ought to come, and had 
no one to come with me.” 

Many instructors are not averse to having 
woman students, and are ready to help open uni- 
versity doors to them, but do demand gravely 
and decidedly that such students come with at 
least the same preparatory knowledge which is 
expected of the men, and insist that quiet, 
thoughtful work is essential, as well as that re- 
serve which every well-bred girl and woman 
bas when among strangers. The manner with 
which the American woman accepts such per- 
missions—enters such open doors—and her 
work while there, will open or close German 
university courses to women, at least from 
foreign lands, and may greatly hinder the 
needed admittance of German women, which 
sooner or later is sure to come. M. F. K. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass, February 16, 1804. 


Notes. 





D. APPLETON & Co. have in press the late 
Wolcott Balestier’s ‘ Benefits Forgot,’ and a 
translation of Ebers’s latest novel, ‘ Cleopa- 
tra.” They announce the approach to comple- 
tion of Edgar Stanton Maclay’s ‘ History of 
the United States Navy,’ which will be brought 
down to the present year. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready ‘Our 
English Cousins,” by Ricbard Harding Davis 

Next month T. Y. Crowell & Co. will bring 
out ‘The Englishman at Home: His Responsi 
bilities and Privileges,’ a detailed account of 
the English political system, by Edward Por- 
ritt. 

In April the Century Co, will publish 
‘Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty,’ by Oscar S. Straus. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have taken over 
from the Century Co. the four-volume Life of 
William Lloyd Garrison by his children, and 
will soon offer it with their imprint at a sub 
stantial reduction in price. 

There is nothing to indicate the beginning of 
a series in the title-page to ‘Officers of the 
Army and Navy (Regular and Volunteer) Who 
Served in the Civil War’ (Philadelphia: L. R. 
Hamersly & Co.), a handsome quarto volume 
consisting entirely of portraits, with an index. 
The inéompleteness of this gallery, embracing 
SSS portraits, is obvious at a glance, and. as 
one turns the pages, he finds sifted in several 
war governors, cabinet officers, Vice-President 
Hamlin, and even Jay Cooke. Still, this is un- 
deniably an interesting collection, and all the 
more because some of the characters in it have 
acquired greater distinction in their civil capa 
city—not always to their lasting credit. The 
likenesses are not all from life, though by far 
the great majority are, and many have a 
unique value. Particularly striking are those 
of Lincoln, Banks, Gartield, and Kit Carson, 
and admirably caught is that of the late Gen 
Armstrong of Hampton 

We have on our table the sixty-sixth bound 
volume of the Youth's Companion, least lovely 
in appearance of all the most successful periodi 
cals for the young, but really a mixed weekly 
journal, addressing itself to ‘‘ the family " gene 
rally, and hence embracing contributions from 
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well-known writers for grown folks. The il- 
lustrations are below the level of those of St. 
Nicholas or Harper's Young People. The 
publishers are Perry Masco & Co., Boston. 
From Messrs. Harper come two more vol- 
umes of their Month/y Magazine, Nos. 86, 87, 
the 37th of their Weekly, and the Wth of their 
Bazar. The Monthly we have taken note of 
in its current issues. Bound up, it has a com- 
memorative aspect in its articles on George 
William Curtis, Lowell, and Whittier, as well 
as in the novel, ‘‘ Horace Chase,” from the pen 
of the now deceased Constance Fenimore Wool 
son. From it, too, have emerged at least three 
books, the novel just mentioned, Mr. Platt's 
‘Italian Gardens,’ and Col. Dodge's * Riders of 
Many Lands.’ The Columbian Exposition natu 
rally dominates the Weed/y for 1888; but some 
attention is given also to Hawaii, to Brazil and 
its revolution, to yachts and naval vessels, and 
to the general life of this metropolis, The list 
of portraits is, as usual, long and valuable. As 





liberal a supply of what are called “ comics " 
is observable in the Barar as in the Weedly, 
and a much greater allowance of prints from 
recent paintings. The specimen gown from 
Worth in each number is displayed on a flesh 
and-blood figure, in agreeable contrast to the 
old-fashioned plates. Both in letterpress and 
in illustrations there are few echoes from the 
world at large, with which, however, Mr. T 
W. Higginson still furnishes a channel of com- 
munication in his ‘‘ Women and Men” papers 

Mr. H. T. Folkard, librarian of the Wigan 
(Eng.) Free Public Library, sends us a copy of 
his index catalogue of books and papers on 
mining, metallurgy, and manufactures (1880), 
which he wishes to enlarge into a general 
bibliography of these subjects in a new edition 
of the same, and asks the codperation of some 
half-a-dozen persons who would agree to send 
him slips in return for a copy of the catalogue 
A good bibliography of works in the English 
language on these subjects is very much needed 
Haferkorn’s ‘ Handy List of Books on Mines and 
Mining (U. S.) is an improved form of pub- 
lisher’s circular, but far from being suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to constitute a bibliography, 
nor is it always logical in its arrangement or 
complete in its references. Names of some of 
the best authorities on these subjects do not 
appear in it at all. Mr. Folkard’s system of 
cataloguing would be improved by adding 
short subject-abstracts, and in every case the 
date of publication should be given. It is not 
every one who is competent to make a biblio- 
graphy, and the first essential for such a work 
is a technical familiarity with the subject. 

Under the title ‘Physiology Practicums,’ 
Prof. B. G. Wilder of Cornell publishes ‘‘ ex- 
plicit directions for examining portions of the 
cat, and the heart, eye, and brain of the sheep 
as an aid in the study of elementary physiolo- 
gy.” The work consists of seventy-seven pages 
of text and twenty-seven plates unbound and 
enclosed in a portfolio. It will no doubt be 
found valuable to teachers giving instruction 
similar to that of the author. 

In our recent notice of Prof. Marshall’s 
‘Vertebrate Embryology’ we inadvertently 
misnamed the American publishers, who are 
the Messrs. Putnam. 

To students of art, Dr. Lippmann, the direc- 
tor of the Berlin Cabinet of Engravings, pre- 
sents a valuable handbook on Copper-plate 
Engraving. This is the second number of the se- 
ries of handbooks published by the Royal 
Berlin Museums. The book, while primarily 
intended for the use of students in the Berlin 
Cabinet, is a general handbook, aiming t» pre 





sent an historical account of engraving and its 
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masters. The treatment is thoroughly Ger- 


man, but direct and pithy. Dr, Lippmann aims 
to keep before the mind the different methods 
of engraving, and hot the least instructive 
chapter is the introductory one on technical 
processes. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the illustrations, Of the nu- 
merous examples, but one is reduced in size; 
the others are chiefly details from plates too 
large to be reproduced in full. The technique 
of the various schools is thus fully displayed, 
in notable contrast to more pretentious and 
expensively illustrated histories of engraving. 
As a forthcoming volume in the series, Dr. 
Lippmann promises a book on Wood-Engrav- 
ing. 

The Continental art reviews for January are 
more than usually empty. The Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts contains nothing of value but a 
short study by M. Ary Renan (son of the 
great writer) on ‘Orientalism’ in modern 
painting. The Archivio Storico dell’ Arte 
wastes space on a discussion of certain copies 
of Giorgione’s masterpiece at Vicenza, ‘* Christ 
bearing the Cross,” which the writer prefers 
to the original; but a comparison of Alinari’s 
photograph of this authentic work with the 
reproduction of the ‘‘ replica” given in the text 
reveals how merely personal is this prefe- 
rence. Liitzow’s Zeitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst is more fortunate in a short discussion 
by Dr. Frizzoni of certain female portraits at- 
tributed to Leonardo; particularly of one in 
the Ambrosiana at Milan, already ascribed by 
Morelli to the Milanese painter, Ambrogio da 
Predis, and of the so-called ‘‘ Belle Ferron- 
niére”’ in the Louvre, in regard to which Dr. 
Frizzoni declares himself of the opinion pro- 
nounced by a number of different students in 
the last few years, that it is by Leonardo’s 
close follower, Beltraftio. 

The Geographical Journal for February 
opens with an account of a recent journey in 
Kurdistan by Captain Maunsell, in which he 
dwells especially on the great agricultural re- 
sources of the country. now undeveloped for 
lack of population and means of trausport to 
the markets of the world. The introductory 
paper of a series on the geography of mam- 
mals, by W. L. Sclater, treats mainly of the 
regions into which zodlogists have divided the 
world, and describes the six which the author 
has adopted. An article on the southern pla- 
teau of Bolivia is noteworthy mainly for the 
frequent intimations of vast undeveloped mi- 
neral wealth contained in this region. Of 
more general interest is the letter of Captain 
Wiggins from Siberia, describing the success- 
ful voyage of a fleet across the Kara Sea last 
summer, carrying, among other things, rails 
for the Trans-Siberian Railway. He writes 
rather discouragingly of the probability of Dr. 
Nansen's having been able to pass the north- 
ernmost promontory of Asia, Cape Chelyus- 
kin, because of the drift-ice which was very 
close in shore, adding: ‘tI never before saw 
the ice in that vicinity so late in the season.” 
There is a notice, with a portrait, of the late 
Sir Samuel W. Baker; the maps are of Kur- 
distan and of the globe, showing Mr. Sclater’s 
six regions. 5 

The London 7imes gives a remarkably inte- 
resting account, by Mr. Salter Pyne, who has 
recently returned from Cabul, of the progress 
of the Afghans in certain industrial arts. He 
went to Afghanistan at the request of the 
Ameer in 1885 to establish workshops and set 
up machinery. Buildings were erected, and 
first a plant of wood-working machinery, 
brought from England, was started. This was 
followed by the establishmeft of a mint, the 
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coins being designed and the dies cut by Af- | 
ghan workmen. Then came a manufactory of 
sartridges, and a steam-hammer and a’forge 
were set up, from which “last year some fifty 
muzzle and breech- loading field guns were 
turned out.” Other manufactures are candles, 
soap, boots (for the use of the army), furni- 
ture, carriages, and brandy distilling. ‘‘ The 
latest addition is an enormous plant for 
rolling cartridge metal. Most of this was 
made in the Cabul foundries, where castings of 
six tons have been turned out.” These are all 
Government works, carried on for the avowed 
purpose of civilizing and refining the people, 
and, as Mr. Pyne says in concluding his report 
of what he has accomplished in eight years, 
their effects ‘‘ upon the future of Afghanistan 
cannot be overrated.” 

The distinguishing feature of the January 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library is an 
admirable list of the works which the library 
contains on Africa, with the exception of 
igypt, filling some forty-five pages and con- 
taining the most recent publications. Those 
upon Egypt were given in the Bulletin for Oc- 
tober, 1893. There is also a list of the histo- 
rical fiction relating to France, and lists of 
works on the Alps and the steam-engine. Three 
facsimiles of broadsides and a map of especial 
interest to Bostonians are added. 

In the year 1896 the Montenegrin Govern- 
ment proposes to celebrate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the accession to the throne of the first 
member of the present reigning family, the 
Prince-Bishop Danilo I. In connection with 
this celebration a prize of 5,000 frances is offered 
for the best history of the country for these 
two centuries. There is no restriction as to 
the language employed, but the manuscripts 
must be submitted to the Montenegrin Gov- 
ernment before December 31, 1895. 

Another celebration is that of the 500th an- 
niversary of the birth of Prince Henry the 
Navigator at Oporto in March. Not a sea- 
man himself, he contributed largely by his 
studies and patronage to the sending out of the 
Portuguese expeditions which led eventually 
to the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope and 
the discovery of India. There will be a civic 
procession, a river pageant with a caravel, 
the inauguration of a statue, and some other 
public ceremonies. 

We have received a copy of the charter, by- 
laws, and list of members of the new Geo- 
graphical Club of Philadelphia, of which the 
president is Prof. Angelo Heilprin, and the 
secretary, F. Lynwood Garrison. Both sexes 
are represented in the board of directors. 

The January number of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of American History contains an 
interesting article by Mr. William M. Meigs, 
on ‘* Pennsylvania Politics Early in this Cen- 
tury.” Incidentally it exhibits the growth of 
the nominating convention. in that State, 
which (contrary to the claim lately put forth 
for Rhode Island) Mr. Meigs considers the 
cradle of the system, both State and national, 
in this country. 

We welcome the annual ‘ Comparative Sum- 
mary and Index of State Legislation [in New 
York],’ for the past year, just issued by the 
University of the State of New York at 
Albany. As we have before stated, this guide 
to our law-making is of use to legislators 
every where. 

The Scottish Association for the Medical 
Education of Women reports, as its principal 
gain for 1893, an important extension of clini- 
cal instruction, ‘‘on terms rather in excess of 
the demands made,” to the Edinburgh women 





medical students, now 37 in number. This new 


concession came from the manage the 
Royal Infirmary, the hospital where medi- 
cal students of the University of Edii.vurgh re- 
ceive most of their clinical instruction. “In 
recognition of the fact that women students 
had been admitted to qualifying clinical in- 
struction in the wards of the Royal Infirmary,” 
certain friends of the women promptly pre- 
sented $1,500 to the hospital. While gradua- 
tion in medicine can be secured by students of 
the Scottish Association for the Medical Edu- 
cation of Women at the University of St. An- 


.drew’s, the University of Edinburgh still 


‘*hesitates” to open its medical classes to 
women. This report expresses the sanguine 
hope that the experience gained in the uni- 
versity’s arts classes (where are 68 women), as 
well as the fact that the opening of the Royal 
Infirmary to women students had not, ‘‘as 
was expected in some quarters, caused any de- 
crease in the number of male students,” will 
encourage the Senate of the University of 
cdinburgh to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the admission of women to its medi- 
cal department. It may be stated, for the en- 
couragement of timid or prudent educational 
bodies, that, ‘‘so far from any injury having 
been done to the Royal Infirmary through the 
falling off in the number of male students, the 
institution has this year [1893] received a larger 
amount in fees from students, male and fe- 
male, than last year.” 

The announcement of the sale of the late 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s library will arrest 
the attention of librarians and of their gene- 
rous friends in this country. It embraces some 
17,000 items, and is offered en bloc. Its philo- 
logical range is very extended, as might be ex- 
pected from both the studies and the resources 
of that well-known student of language, and it 
is particularly strong in the French and Italian 
departments. The sale will be effected pri- 
vately through H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
London, W. C., who supply the catalogue. 


—Any one who has investigated the subject 
knows that there never was a census of Ame- 
rican slaveholders, but that the estimates of 
their number even by their own partisans did 
not exceed 350,000, including the hirers of 
slaves. The William and Mary College Quar- 
terly for January publishes a list of the 
‘*names of Princess Anne County [Va.] slave- 
owners who, during the year 1810, owned ten 
or more slaves,” 118 in all; but nothing is 
stated as to the number or proportion of 
smaller owners, nor as to the source of the list 
given. If this enumeration could be extended 
by the Quarterly or by the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society, it would be very instructive. In 
the same issue, Mr. Brock, secretary of the 
society just named, publishes a letter of 1682 
touching New England’s supply of slaves to 
Virginia, and deduces from it the then valua- 
tion of slaves as expressed in tobacco at £12, 
£16, and £20, according to age. ‘These 
prices,” says Mr. Brock, ‘‘ had nearly doubled 
at the period preceding the American Revolu- 
tion, when boys and girls commanded from 
£20 to £30, and adults from £40 to £60. 

At the close of the eighteenth century these 
last values had again about doubled.” In 
1856, when slave property was perhaps at its 
highest, and when the revival of the slave 
trade was being prepared, prices averaged 
$700, according to the Richmond Enquirer. 
The most curious document in the Quarterly 
is a reprint of St. George Tucker's heavy sa- 
tirical reply (1795) to the disparaging account 
of Williamsburg in Jedediah Morse’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Universal Geography.’ The writer was 
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ae the same time, his ‘ Dissertation on 
Slave. '*; witha Proposal for the Gradual Aboli- 
tion of itin the State of Virginia’ (Philadelphia, 
1796). The reprint is followed by a hitherto 
ynpublished letter from Judge John Tyler, 
father of the President, dated July 10, 1795, in 
praise of Tucker's pamphlet. In it occurs the 
passage, ‘‘ To be sure, how many dirty efforts 
are made by these Northern cattle to reduce 
the consequence of Virginia. Every circum- 
stance of human Life (both civil and political) 
proves how unfit the States were for such an 
Union as ours.” Sentiments like these, at the 
date in question, indicate how little the aboli- 
tionists were chargeable with Southern con- 
tempt for the North or Southern proclivity to- 
wards secession. 


—In the Academy for February 3 Mr. Grant 
Allen makes, we think, a substantial contribu- 
tion towards the interpretation of Botticelli’s 
famous’ picture at Florence called *‘ Spring.” 
This consists in regarding the three right-hand 
figures as symbolizing March, April, and May 
respectively, May being the beflowered nymph 
commonly called Flora. Mr. Allen hampers 
himself with his literary sources, relying over- 
much on Horace’s fourth ode (Book L), and 
hence insisting on making a Favonius of the 
unmistakable Mercury on the extreme left, 
at the same time that he establishes his identity 
with the winged god by reason of the obscure 
instrument in his right hand, a caduceus. Not 
only, however, is the attitude quite unsugges- 
tive of a ‘‘ west wind,” but the action of the 
whole figure is incompatible with the work as- 
signed to it of ‘dispelling a mass of clouds 
which occupy the extreme upper left-hand 
corner of the composition ”—like Coleridge’s 
‘oust of Autumn,” that ‘‘ crowds And breaks 
the busy moonlight clouds.” In fact, the youth 
is intent on leisurely dislodging a fruit; and 
the windy hypothesis is much less rational 
than one that would make of the youth and 
dancing nymphs a decorous ‘Judgment of 
Paris.” Mr. Allen conjectures the painting 
to have been one of four designed for as 
many panels, and each illustrating a season 
by its central figure and the accessory months 
In citing Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s non-com- 
mittal description of the ‘*‘ Spring” asa *‘ safe” 
one, we wonder he does not point out the gross 
errors of fact in it. Cupid is not bearing a 
torch but drawing his bow; and the figure em- 
blematic of Fertility (Mr. Allen’s April) has 
not a bow in hey hands, or anything else: she 
needs them to get loose from the clutches of 
March. 


—The Smithsonian Institution has just pub- 
lished the memoir by Prof. S. P. Langley, on 
the ‘‘ Internal Work of the Wind,” to which 
we made a brief reference a month ago. The 
fact which is here established is very simple, 
and naturally to be expected, namely, that all 
wind is very puffy, and a high wind more so 
than a gentle breeze. Although the author's 
apparatus had too much inertia to show how 
very great the real changes were, yet he got 
such results as this: On a certain day and 
hour, the wind, having a ** velocity of twenty- 
three miles an hour, 
seconds to a velocity of thirty-three miles an 
hour, and within ten seconds more fell to its 





rose within ten | 


initial speed. It then rose within thirty sec-_) 


onds to a velocity of thirty-six miles an hour, 
and so on, with alternate risings and fallings, 


at one time actually stopping, and passing | 


through eighteen notable maxima and as many 
notable minima, the average interval from a 
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“tore in his element when composing, at | maximum to a minimum being a little over 


ten seconds, and the average change of velo- 
city in this time being about ten miles an 
hour.” It must evidently be practically im- 
possible to put air into motion without setting 
up waves of condensation and rarefaction; 
therefore, the fact of the puffiness of the wind 
is not surprising. But the use to which Prof. 
Langley puts this fact is quite unexpected. 
His title indicates that he conceives air in such 
an oscillating condition as being substantially 
heated, though the heat is of a peculiar kind. 
However, he points out that in this case it is 
possible to violate the second law of thermo- 
dynamics; and he advances the hypothesis 
(which he puts very nearly if not quite out of 
doubt) that this is the way birds sail in the 
air. Namely, imagine a bird with outspread 
wings nearly motionless. Let it incline the 
plane of the wings so that the wind shall strike 
the under side. Then, Prof. Langley shows, 
from previous experiments of his own, that, 
owing to the inertia of the bird's body, instead 
of being carried on, it will at first be lifted 
Gradually, however, the velocity of the wind 
will be communicated to the bird. But as it 
begins to feel the pressure on its wings dimi- 
nishing, it either tilts the plane of the wings, 
or wheels, so that in the lull of the wind it will 
slip back upon an inclined plane to its first peo 
sition, When the next puff comes, its wings 
are inclined as at the beginning, and its mo- 
mentum is actually against the wind. This is 
not the whole story; but we must refer our 
readers to the memoir itself, which is much 
clearer and easier to understand than our at 
tempt to state the matter. In fact, the perspi 
cuity of expression in it is almost as remark- 
able as the perspicacity of thought. How 
great that is is shown by the failure of all pre 
vious attempts to explain the flight of birds 


—Mr. Leader Scott, the well-known writer 
on Florentine antiquities, in a little book aptly 
called ‘Echoes of Old Florence’ (Florence 
Barbéra), has tried to strengthen these echoes, 
and to make them repeat what they once said 
clearly, and to yield up their human assovcia- 
tions. How copious these are, everybody 
knows who has walked in the streets of Flo 
rence and had his eve caught at every few 
steps by a tablet on a palace front telling him 
that it had once been occupied by such and 
such a person famous in some line of human 
achievement. Excepting Athens, moreover, 
no other town has been so conscious of itself as 
Florence. Every little thing that happened to 
it as a state, or to any one of its citizens, seem- 
ed worthy of record, and there are verv few 
events even of a perfectly parochial. net to 
say domestic, nature that have pot been glean 
ed by the norefliere when they escaped the 
Florentine litera- 
ture is, therefore, as no other whatever, auto- 
biographic, and although this rather diminishes 


than increases its claims to universal interest, 


chronicler and histerian 


its value as a source of actual information is 
unrivalled. So true is this of Florentine litera 
ture that it is next to impossible to study it 
belletristically, its interest as an historical 





document always tending to get the upper | 


hand: Dante himself forms scarcely an ex- 
eption to this rule. It is this literature which 
Mr. Leader Scott bas ransacked for his book 
Dino Compagni, Villani, Sacchetti, Manni, 
manuscripts in the author's possession, and la- 
ter historians, all being made to give up what 


| was of pathetic and romantic as well as his- 


He bas made a little book for 
as well as the tourist can be 


torical interest 





which the reside: 
grateful. 
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—* Tennyson: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 
by J. Cuming Walters (Londen; Kegan Paul. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons) is further 
described on the title-page as ‘* Studies of the 
Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Lau 
reate.” This is a solemn announcement and it 
announces a solemn book. Mr. Walters is no 
critic. He has a variety of critical phrases at 
his command, and these he applies with more 
judgment than his preliminary rhapsody on 
“the poet of vore” warrants us in expecting 
but he shows little delicacy of discrimination 
and little skill in arranging what be bas to say 
That he lacks a sense of humor the book gives 
evidence passim, but one delicious bit of testi 
mony must be extracted: Tennyson, we are 
told, ‘only voted once in the House of Lords, 
his support being given to the County Fran 
chise bill; and, had Ais Acalth been better, he 
intended to vote for the Deceased W ife’s Sister 
bill, of which he heartily approved.” (The 
italics are ours.) The book is much padded 
with extracts from familiar poems and with 
bombast from Mr. Walters’s own manufactory 
Worse than padding is the astounding state 
ment that, in ** The Foresters,” Tennyson * has 
not departed to any extent from the main lines 
of the legend which lives in that fine old Eng 
lish ballad, ‘A Lytell Geste of Robwn Hede.’” 
Yet, after all, the book is not useless. It is the 
fruit of a sort of enthusiastic industry, and, 
despite its heaviness, its disorder, and its crit 
cal superticiality, it contams a great deal of 
valuable material. The student and the lite 
rary historian will net consult it in vain 


The ancient Oxford custom providing that 
a university sermon on ‘ Humility” be preach 
ed towards the beginning of Lent was dulv ob 
served in St. Mary's Church on the first Sun 
day in February of this year. An apparentis 
unprecedented coincidence made that same Suan- 
day the day for the yearly Assize sermon, at 
which the Lord Chief Justice on Circuit—rep- 
resenting under those circumstances nothing 
less than the sacrosanct person of the Queen 
has to be officially present, and also appointed 
that this year’s preacher should be the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, who outranks the Lord 
Chief Justice on other occasions. It is not re- 
corded that the secular and spiritual powers in 
England have ever before been confronted in 
just this way, certainly their two accredited 
representatives have never before vied in the 
public and professed exemplification of Chris- 
tian humility. It is, therefore, hardly to be 
wondered at if time-honored means for out 
wardly marking that virtue failed to cover 
completely the demands of so unforeseen an 
The official representatives of the 
University could leave off their scarlet robes 
and appear, as they very properly did, in hum 
ble black as inglorious Masters of Arts; but 
the pompand retinue of the royal Judge of As- 
size could not be laid on the shelf, and, that 
being the case, the head of the Church could 
hardly dispense with the obsequious attend 
ance of a procession to conduct him to the 


emergency 


pulpit. Precedent would have warranted a 
less exalted dignitary in finding his way 
thither early and unattended, there to be 
found humbly awaiting his auditors, and so it 
has often been done. The particular form of 
humility adopted this year for his Grace of 
Canterbury was a processional entrance much 
more imposing than is usual for University 
preachers. When this was over, the Vice 
Chancellor heard a tucket from without, and 
the procession issued forth in order to escort 
the trumpeted lowliness of Lord Coleridge to a 
seat of honor. At the close his Lordship was 
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attended to the Judge's carriage, and his 
Grace waited until that was over before leav- 
ing the pulpit. This concession was made to 
the secular arm, although the preacher might 
from his sermon be said, in the phraseology of 
the Judge of Assize, to have changed the ‘‘ ve- 
nue” of humility from this world to the next, 
since he defined it as ‘‘a spiritual sense of spirit- 
ual proportion.” 





A VETERAN REFORMER. 


Frederic Hill: An Autobiography of Fifty 
Years in Times of Reform. Edited, with 
additions, by his daughter, Constance Hill. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son, 1893. 


EVERYBODY has heard of Rowland Hill, who 
in 1840 achieved his darling idea of penny 
postage. A life of him has been written by his 
nephew, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor par ex- 
cellence of Boswell. His oldest brother was 
Matthew Davenport Hill, whose life has also 
been written; his youngest brother (save one 
who died early) was Frederic, the subject of 
the present memoir, and now the sole survivor 
of five very remarkable men, Edwin and Ar- 
thur being the other two brothers. Mr. Fre- 
deric Hill is now in his ninety-first year. We 
realize his age when we read that he well re- 
members his great-uncle, John Hill, who enroll- 
ed himself as a volunteer against the Pretend- 
er in 1745, and that he himself has shared in 
two royal jubilees—that of George III. in 1810 
and that of Queen Victoria in 1887. He remem- 
bers also his maternal grandfather, William 
Lea, who rescued a reputed witch from a moat 
into which she had been flung by a mob; and 
he was a boy of fourteen when a murder was 
committed in Birmingham for which impunity 
was secured by the murderer’s appealing to the 
wager of battle before Lord Ellenborough and 
the full court of Queen’s Bench. He saw the 
pillory in use; he had a hand in abolishing the 
treadmill in prisons, and that not so very long 
ago. He tells of one of his acquaintances ‘“‘ who 
was subject to occasional fits of insanity. 
When these occurred, he was taken to the luna- 
tic asylum of his district, and there bound to a 
seat on a pivot, which was whirled round and 
round till be became insensible.” ‘‘ Within 
my lifetime,” he reminds us, ‘‘Men were 
hanged for stealing five shillings’ worth of 
goods.” Born in the midst of the Napoleonic 
wars, ‘‘ Boney” was a terror to him, and not 
less the press-gang, which caused the boy to 
run at night through the streets of Birming- 
ham, though in no danger, on account of his 
youth. He shared in the rejoicings over Napo- 
leon's abdication and again over Waterloo. 
When he visited Paris in 1824, ‘‘the Rue de la 
Paix was the only street which was provided 
with a footpath; at night the city was lighted 
by dim oil-lamps, which were suspended by 
ropes across the streets.” 

In this narrative by one who, in spite of his 
great age, is still a man of the time, the survi- 
vals seem more ancient than the genuine anti- 
quities. When we read of ‘‘a curious old Scot- 
tish Act of Parliament by which the killing of 
plovers was made punishable, ‘because,’ as the 
Act set forth, ‘they fly over the Border and 
feed on the lands of our natural enemies, the 
English’; or again, ‘‘ At Banff [in 1885] I 
met Mr. Cameron, the Provost. . . . He 
told me he could distinctly remember going 
with his father’s grieve into the Highlands to 
pay ‘ blackmail’ to the chieftain of the district 
as a security against the ‘lifting’ of his fa- 
ther’s cattle. This ‘ blackmail’ was paid in 
kind, chiefly in oatmeal” —does that seem 
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as far off as the following, dated Lincoln, 
1850 ? 


‘“‘T was remarking to Mr. Fardell on the 
youthful appearance of most of the county 
magistrates at the meeting last week, and was 
surprised to hear from him that most of them 
had been put into the Commission of Peace 
when they were mere infants; and that till 
lately this was a common practice, just as chil- 
dren used to have commissions in the army 
and navy.” 


And again, it is hard to believe that duelling 
has been unlawful in England for only half a 
century—i. e., since 1843, ‘‘when the death of 
Col. Fawcett, by the hand of his brother in- 
law, produced so great a revulsion of feeling 
that public opinion would no longer sanction 
such outrages.” 

The main interest of this work, in which 
there is not a dull page, lies in its illustration 
of British philanthropy—not of the Exeter 
Hall variety, if that sneering term must be con- 
fined to those whose active benevolence was 
unconfined and non-insular; but animated first 
of all by the spirit of domestic, however broad 
its sympathy with universal, reform. As indi- 
viduals, the Hills were but a type of a class 
which, for warm-heartedness, self-consecration, 
energy, and generosity in giving has hardly 
any parallel outside of Great Britain. Asa 
family, however, they must have been excep- 
tional even apart from their variety of talent. 
Parents and children worked together with a 
surprising unanimity and yet without domina- 
tion or leadership. Their common private in- 
terest was the famous school at Edgbaston, 
exemplifying Rowland Hill's ‘‘ Hazelwood 
system.” Jn 1831, on the eve of the final strug- 
gle over the Reform Bill, a sacrifice seemed 
necessary. 


‘The period,” says Frederic, ‘‘ being one of 
national crisis, we held a family council to de- 
termine what action duty to our country called 
upon us to take. All agreed that one member 
should be spared from the work of the school 
and set at liberty to take an active part in the 
coming struggle. I was chosen for this pur- 
pose. Without loss of time, therefore, I en- 
rolled myself as a member of the Political 
Union, an association which had been started 
in Birmingham as early as January, 1830.” 


Such sacrifices may have suggested the idea 
of insurance in the manner described in the 
following extract : 


‘*In the year 1832 we established what we 
called the ‘Family Fund.’ Its object was to 
secure every member of our family (five of 
whom were now married) from pecuniary 
anxiety. The necessary expenditure of each 
branch of the family was assessed, and half 
the remaining surplus income, in each case, 
was handed over annually to the ‘Family 
Fund.’ Its management, together with the 
selection of investments, was intrusted to me. 
This fund continued in being for twenty-four 
years; at the end of which time the general 
condition of our family had so far improved 
that all pecuniary anxieties had disappeared. 
The balance, which had much increased in 
amount, was then divided; each person’s 
share being in proportion to his original con- 
tribution.” 


Four of the brothers entered the public ser- 
vice, for the public good. 


‘‘T determined,” says Frederic, ‘‘on Mat- 
thew’s advice, to be called to the bar to facili- 
tate my entrance into the Civil Service, and to 
that end entered my name as a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Being ‘ called’ in those days was a 
very different affair from what it is now. No 
study of the law was required, and there was 
no examination. When, some time later, the 
last of the prescribed dinners had been eaten, 
I was conducted to the upper end of Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, and introduced to the benchers. 
A manuscript was then placed in my hands 
containing the opening part of a trial, andl 
was desired to read it aloud. I had scarcely, 
however, uttered a few words when the bencher 





made me a slight bow, which indicated his per- 
fect satisfaction in my legal acquirements, and 
was also a sign that the ceremony was con- 
cluded.” 


Two years later Mr. Hill was appointed an 
inspector of prisons by Lord John Russell, then 
home secretary; and the chapters which relate 
to the discharge of his duties, first in Scotland 
and afterwards in the north of England and 
Wales, are among the most valuable in this 
autobiography, and contain his monument as 
a benefactor of his countrymen. We have not 
space to examine them in detail, even to ex- 
tract from them the curiosities of evil custom 
and legislation which he helped to abolish, or 
to dwell on the principles which guided him. 
As the inventor of the ‘indeterminate sen- 
tence,” his portrait fitly adorns our own Elmi- 
ra Reformatory; and his cardinal doctrine that 
all prisoners should be provided with employ- 
ment, and all paid at market rates for work 
done beyond the allotted task, deserves to be 
studied in its consequences wherever the poi- 
son of the trades unions has clouded the popu- 
lar understanding on this subject. Mr. Hill’s 
sojourn in Scotland brought him in contact 
with well-known personages, legal and litera- 
ry, who contribute their share to the capital 
anecdotes with which these pages abound. He 
was afterwards associated with his brother 
Rowland in the post-office, and effected many 
improvements in the money-order department; 
and it was while thus engaged (in 1855) that he 
refused to mount the roof to view the grand 
procession escorting the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon to the Guildhall. ‘‘I replied that I had 
been so Jong an inspector of prisons that the 
sight of a rogue had ceased to be any novelty 
to me.” 

It is in keeping with the family feeling that 
pervades this delightful book that the por- 


-traits of three of the brothers are by Miss 


Ellen G. Hill, a sister of the editor; and they 
are faces of distinction. Edwin, who was in 
the stamp department, possessed a great deal 
of mechanical contrivance, but-he was also a 
thinker on financial and economic topics. He 
held, we are told, that ‘‘criminal enterprise re- 
quires capital for its development as much as 
honest labor, and that if those who harbor 
criminals and receive stolen goods were effec- 
tively dealt with by the law, theft and bur- 
glary, as an organized business, must fall to the 
ground.” That a criminals’ insurance fund 
might be the product of circumstances like 
those which make our city government a den 
of thieves, will readily be believed by those 
who observe what goes on in our criminal 
courts, both as respects the ready employment 
of counsel and the reliance upon ‘ pulls.” 

We conclude with a passage which marks the 
difference between America and England in re- 
spect of traditions of administration. Our 
readers do not need to be told why our salva- 
tion—at present at least—lies in the very 
measure which Mr. Frederic Hill deprecates. 
He says: 

‘* Another matter in which my brother [Row- 
land] and I agreed (indeed, I do not recollect 
anything in which we did not agree), related 
to the competitive examinations by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. We regarded the in- 
troduction of these examinations into the Post- 
ottice with much regret. Their tendency, we 
were convinced, is to fill the ranks of the offi- 
cers with mediocrity; mediocrity, that is, as re- 
gards the qualifications which are essential for 
zealous and efficient action. They are opposed 
to the great principle that those who are re- 
sponsible for the success of any business should 
have the choice of its officers; seeing that they 
have the greatest interest in a good seiection, 
and possess the fullest knowledge of the quali- 
fications required.” 
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EARLY MAGNETICAL SCIENCE.—II. 


William Gilbert of Colchester, physician of 
London, on the Loadstone and Magnetic Bo- 
dies and on the great Magnet, the Earth; A 
New Physiology, demonstrated with many 
Arguments and Experiments. A transla- 
tion by P. Fleury Mottelay. John Wiley & 
Sons. 1893. 


THE immediate success of Gilbert's book on 
the lodestone was surprising. No doubt it 
astonished the author. He had said in his 
preface, paucis philosophandum censuimus, 
‘*we have resolved to philosophize for a few” 
(which Mr. Mottelay translates, We have held 
that philosophy is for the few), and it is said 
that the first edition consisted of but a small 
number of copies, Yet a burst of the most 
valuable admiration followed the publication. 
Kepler refers to it twice in his magnum opus, 
and in many other places, with the highest 
praise. Galileo said it excited his envy. Even 
Descartes, with his French indisposition to 
build up any other man’s reputation, referred 
to it with approval. It is true, as might have 
been expected, that Descartes was able very 
much to improve upon Gilbert’s conceptions. 
All this applause was somewhat more than the 
work really deserved. Those from whom it 
came were not acquainted with Peregrinus,and 
did not know that, notwithstanding his recla- 
matory asterisks, much of what so delighted 
them was not original with Gilbert. Still, to- 
day, with all the facts before us, we cannot 
but admit that the book displays a wonderful 
Faradayesque power of carrying along experi- 
mentation and cerebration, hand in hand. If 
we ask what positive new principle Gilbert de- 
fined, we must admit that there is nothing ex- 
cept that of induction at a distance; but that 
is a good deal. He also has a vague conception 
of curved lines of force, which, imperfect as 
it is, is of inestimable value. Furthermore, he 
is the author of the theory that the earth is a 
magnet. His apparatus consisted of spherical 
lodestones imitated from Peregrinus, and also 
of the versorium, or small compass-needle, of 
which Peregrinus made no use. Gilbert's dis- 
coveries were inevitable consequences of hiS 
improved apparatus. When he has gone suc- 
cessfully as faras his apparatus will carry him, 
he begins to theorize in a way that merits Ba- 
con’s strictures. He wishes to account for the 
invariability of the direction of the earth’s 
axis and for the rotation of the earth, by mag- 
netism. Hethinks that magnetic polarity is 
an essential character of the pure chemical ele- 
ment, earth. That is almost as unscientific as 
Peregrinus, towards whose vagaries Gilbert 
betrays some leaning. 

Although Dr. Gilbert had the honor of giv- 
ing its name to electricity (that is, he invented 
the adjective electric, from which the abstract 
noun followed as a matter of course), yet his 
electrical experiments are contemptible. The 
reason was that he made no electroscope, but 
used only an unmagnetic versorium. The con- 
sequence was that almost everything escaped 
him, even to electrical polarity, and even to 
repulsion, which one does not clearly see how 
he could help noticing. In short, he left elec- 
tricity just about where the ancients left mag- 
neticity. 

Celebrated and lauded as the ‘De Magnete’ 
always has been throughout Europe, it is sin- 
gular that it has been printed only twice. The 
first edition is in folio. Twenty years ago, for 
an exceptionally fine copy, the exorbitant 
Quaritch would make a man pay 2 shillings, 
and now the multiplication of rich electricians 
has made $25 cheap for it. The second edition, 





which first appeared in 1628, is in quarto. It 
bears the imprint, ‘‘ Excusus Sedini typis Got- 
zianis.” Mr. Mottelay easily concludes that 
the town meant is Stettin; indeed, he might 
have pointed out that the volume contains 
some laudatory verses signed ‘ Gregorius 
Westphal. super. Dicaster. Pomeranus, Advo- 
catus et Schabinatus Sedinensis Assessor.” 
Here is plainly a Sedinum in Pomerania; and 
it wouid be extravagant to doubtthat it is the 
Sedinum of the title-page. Some copies of a 
quarto edition printed at the same place bear 
the date 1633. One of these isin our hands. The 
horizontal water-lines in the first sheet are dis- 
tant from one another 24 millimetres; in all 
the rest of the book their distance is 32 milli- 
metres. In short, the paper of the first sheet 
is different, and the printing of it (including, of 
course, the title-page) was presumably executed 
at a different time from the rest. On the 
whole, it seems probable that this is nothing 
but the edition of 1628 with a new first sheet 
substituted, a common bookseller’s device. If 
any person owning a copy bearing the date 
1628 will look at page 219, tenth line from the 
bottom, he can verify or overthrow this sur- 
mise. That line, in the edition of 1683 reads 
‘*verint]in contrariam sophantium quorundam 
stupor, qui cum,” from which some words have 
clearly dropped out. The quarto text is some 
what more accurate than that of the folio; 
many of the illustrations are incomparably 
finer; it has the advantage of an index of 28 
pages, and it can be had for a reasonable price 
The only objection to it is that it omits the 
asterisks of two sizes which Gilbert put in his 
margin to draw attention to matter which he 
claimed as original. But these can now readi 
ly be supplied from Mr. Mottelay’s translation. 
A new edition of the Latin, accompanied by a 
trauslation and full annotations, is a desidera 
tum. It requires for the execution of it a com 
petent acquaintance with mediwval and Para- 
celsian philosophy and with the writings of the 
medical men of the sixteenth century. 

Gilbert treats every part of his subject his- 
torically. Thus, in his first chapter, he refers 
to fifty, sixty, or more authors. The reader 
naturally wishes to know who these were, ina 
general way, at least, and something of their 
characteristics; and the passages referred to 
should be put before him. Mr. Mottelay sup- 
plies a few notes which sometimes contain wel- 
come information. But really it was not need- 
ful for him to state who Thomas Aquinas was, 
nor to offer a judgment upon him; nor are we 
particular to be referred to the page of Web- 
ster’s, or Worcester’s, or Ogilvie’s dictionary 
where some term of ancient astronomy mar be 
found defined, for better or for worse. It is no 
use telling us to *‘ consult” works of which not 
half-a~diozen copies exist, and those in another 
quarter of the globe. Nor do we see the value 
of such references as this: ‘* Beati Alb. Magni, 
Ratisboniensis, lib, viii, Lugduni, 
1651,” where the name of the book is omitted 
apparently to make room for the long name of 
the archbishopric. When we are advised to 
‘consult Vincentii Burgundi, Spec. Mai..” as 
we are several times, we understand that the 
writer usually called Vincentius Bellovacensis 
is meant. At least a dozen times, Brown's 
‘Pseudoloxia Epidemica’ is quoted, instead 
of * Pseudodoxia.’ 

We notice only a small proportion of the 
faults which have chanced to catch our eye. On 
p. 4. several authors’ names are wrongly given, 
as Hrasevolus instead of Brasavolus, Hermolaus 
Barbatus instead of Barbarus, Hannibal Rose- 
rius Calal 


of Amida ts omitted. For Hali Abbas the trans- 


wr Instead of Rosetius: while Actius 


lator writes ‘‘ Abohali (Hali Abbas)" in severa 
places. Now Hali Abbas is the usual designa- 
tion of a very famous physician, Ali-ibn-al-Ab 
bas, and Abohali is no part of his name. 
On the other hand, on p. 76, where the Latin 
does read Abohali, we have in the translation 
(it is the word carad, meaning amber, that is 
under discussion) : 


“In Arabic carad means oblation, not rapt 
ens paleas (snatching chaff), as Scaliger would 
have it, quoting from the Arabic or Persian of 
Abohali (Hali Abbas).” 

The fact that Gilbert does not know whether 
the language is Arabic or Persian shows that 
he does not know who it is that Scaliger (J. C.. 
of course) means by Abohali. The * Hali Ab 
bas” is Mr. Mottelay’s gloss. But the writer 
Scaliger meant was no other than Abw-Alal 
Hasan-ibn-Abdallah-ibn-Sina, usually called 
Avicenna. For in this physician's Canon, Lib 
IL., tr. ii., cap. 364, we read, in the translation 
of Gerhardus Carmonensis: ** Aarade, scilicet, 
rapiens paleas Persice.” The translator some 
times writes names in their Latin forma, some 
times in the vernacular, without any rule 
Thus, Pietro d@’Abano is twice so called, and 
once, Petrus Apponensis. When we read of 
**Marbodwus, a Frenchman,” we have no idea 
who is meant; but when we see the name writ 
ten ‘* Marbodeus Gallus,” we recall that elev 
enth century poet, surnamed Peliciarius. 
Looking out Marco Polo, in the index, we are 
referred to p. 11, where we read of Baptista 
Porta learning some obvious properties of the 
lodestone “from Messer Paolo, the Venetian.” 
Now, the original has (in the ablative “ R. M 
Paulo Veneto”; and the **R. M ,” or Reverend 
Master, might have sufticed to show that Marco 
Polo was not meant. Besides, that traveller, 
in the text used by Yule, says never a word 
about the lodestone. Turning, however, to the 
preface to the seventh book of Porta’s ‘ Natu 
ral Magic,’ the book treating of magnetism, 
we read: 


* At Venice we knew intent upon the same 
study ‘R. M. Paulum Venetum,’ at that time 
provincial of the order of Servite monks, now 
the very worthy procurator, from whom far 
from blushing to have learned some things, we 
glory in it; for we have never come across a 
man more learned nor more intelligent than 
he, born for the Encyclopedia, the splendor 
and ornament not of the city of Venice only, 
nor of Italy, but of the world.” 

This description suits Sarpi alone, who, 
though his baptismal name was Pietro, was 
Fra Paolo in religion, and who was elected 
provincial of the Servites in 1579, and was ap- 
pointed procurator in 1588. 

The translator's English is certainly very 
graceful. Perhaps it might, here and there, 
be advantageously brought nearer to the au- 
thor’s meaning. When Gilbert writes ‘ nihil 
preter errores et caligines in tam excellenti 
cognitione commonet,” would it not be better 
to render this, ‘‘ he suggests nothing in this 
lofty inquiry but errors and obscurities,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ he does but add errors and obscuri- 
ties to his otherwise excellent treatise” ? On 
p. 17, we read: ‘hence one loadstone is male, 
another female.” The Latin is: ‘‘ mas num sit 
an femina,” which seems to ask, “Is it then 
male or female’ Plumbum album is con- 
stantly translated “zinc,” but it is certain that 
George Agricola meant tin by plumbum can- 
didum, and we do not see how zinc will an- 
swer. It is not white, to begin with, It is 
easy to suppose that Gilbert, like many writ- 
ers, meant by stannum pewter or some alloy. 
On p. 47, the translator speaks of things “ ar- 


ranged according to artificial conditions,” 





The Latin is ‘‘artificiose,” better translated 
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‘‘scientifically.” On p. 58, by way of antidote 
to poisoning by iron, the translator represents 
Avicenna as recommending ‘‘adrachm of load- 
stone taken in a draught of the juice of dog's 
mercury.” Gilbert says mercurialis, by which 
he must have understood the French mercury, 
not the poisonous dog’s mercury. But we can- 
not find that Avicenna really made any such 
recommendation. He proposes that lodestone 
should be mixed with iron filings when they 
areprescribed, and should be taken in ‘* meli- 
cratum,” or mead, not mercurialis, Is there 
not some clerical error? Page 63, Mottelay: 
‘loadstone is chiefly earthy.” The Latin is 
maxime, and should certainly be translated 
‘‘in the highest degree.” 

On page 94, the translation reads, ‘ So, too, 
a dry body does not run to the dry rim of a 
vessel containing water; but, on the contrary, 
The Latinis: ‘* Ita nec ad 
limbum vasis siccum appellit humidum, sed 
humidum petit limbum,” which may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘So a wet object does not approach 
the dry side of a vessel but seeks the wet side.” 
On p. 87, gemma Vincentii is translated “ vin- 
centina,” but what is that” On p. 97, the 
translation is: ‘ Electric bodies attract the 
electric only, and the body attracted under- 
goes no modification through its own native 
force, but is drawn freely under impulsion in 
the ratio of its matter (composition).”. The 
Latin is: ‘‘ Electrica corpora alliciunt tantum, 
allectum non immutatur insita vi, sed mate- 
riz# ratione sponte appulsum incumbit.” Per- 
haps this might be rendered; ‘‘ Electric bodies 
only attract; the attracted body is not changed 
in its native force, but by reason of matter, 
being invoked, willingly exerts itself.” Gilbert 
certainly thinks the excited amber by some- 


a wet object does.” 


thing very like human persuasion induces 
things to come to it. On p. 123, the transla- 
tion reads, ‘* And as light—so the opticians 


tell us—arrives instantly, in the same way 
with far greater instantaneousness the mag- 
netic energy is present within the limits of its 
The words we have italicized are, in 
the original, multo magis, ‘much more.” 
That is, we have much more reason to think 
magnetic induction is instantaneous. Mr. Mot- 
telay’s transiation would make Gilbert deny 
the absolute instantaneousness of illumina- 
tion, which he never dreamed of doing. The 
phrase multo magis is often used in the sense 
On p. 169 occurs the word 
halinitro; but this is not English. It would 
be better to speak either of ** halinitrum (car- 
bonate of soda)” or of ‘‘ mineral alkali.” 

We could easily multiply the number of 
such criticisms by ten: but the general ration- 
ale of the course of experimentation is not af- 


forces.” 


of a fortiori. 


fected by such slips. We wish, however, before 
closing this notice, to make some remarks upon 
some ruling practices of the translator. Mani- 
festus is almost everywhere rendered by 
**manifest.”.. Now, we have no objection at 
all to an effort to so turn the meaning of the 
English word; only the peculiar acception 
should be explained. Manifestus, in the lan- 
guage of physicists, means open to direct ob- 
servation after making the appropriate experi- 
ment. It does not imply that the thing is evi- 
dent unless the experiment is made. For in- 
on p. 217: ‘*Here we must express 
wonder at a manifest error of Baptista Porta, 

to wit, that iron rubbed with diamond 
turns to the north.” Even when the translator 
selects a different word, he fails to convey the 
peculiar meaning of manifestum. Thus, on 


stance, 





>. B12: si It is plain (nantfe stain) that all the 
bars so hammered out toward the north and so | 
laid down while cooling will rotate round their 


centres, and when afloat will move about in 
water, and will point north.” It is not plain 
that they will behave so; but if the experi- 
ment be made, it will become plain that they 
do so behave. . 

An admiring translator of an old author 
very naturally and almost excusably falls un- 
awares into a way of slurring over his au- 
thor’s cruder conceptions, and of representing 
him as more modern in his ideas than he real- 
ly was. We have seen how Mr. Mottelay, by 
a most forced rendering, would lead his read- 
er to think that Gilbert believed in the finite 
velocity of light. Gilbert's ignorance of forces 
was profound. At a time before Galileo's 
achievements were known, Gilbert could not 
be expected to have a knowledge of dynamics, 
but one might suppose that so perspicacious a 
mind would have a not altogether erroneous 
instinctive idea of force. If we compare Gil- 
bert with Dr. John Dee, whose period of ac- 
tivity antedates the ‘ De Magnete’ by thirty 
or forty years, we find the older man, for 
whom posterity has had only contempt, to be 
far better equipped with conceptions of me- 
chanics than the younger. Gilbert comes, in 
the course of his book, into conflict with each 
one of the three laws of motion, but most fre- 
quently with the law of action and reaction. 

Between the words potestas, dominium, po- 
tentia, vis, virtus, robur, vigor, he draws no 
clear distinction, as can be seen in book ii., 
chapter xxix., first paragraph, where all these 
words occur in the same sense. Yet Mr. Mot- 
telay throws a garb of modernness over his 
translation by an incessant use of the word 
‘‘energy.” Take, for example, the following 
definition. The original reads, * Verticitas, 
vigor polaris, 
Sivauis: NON vertex aut wodos, sed virtus con- 
vertens.”” The obvious translation is, ‘‘ Ver- 
ticity, polar vigor, not a rotation, but a ten- 
dency to rotation; not a pole, but a property 
of turning.” But Mr. Mottelay translates as 
follows: ** Verticity. Polar strength—activity 
(or what in Gilbert’s day was understood as 
energy); not gyrating, vertiginous, but turn- 
ing power; nor is it polar revolution, but a 
directing virtue, an innate turning vigor.’ 

Where, in the original, does he find anything 
about its being innate? It difficult to 
understand the clause in parenthesis. If Mr. 
Mottelay means to say that in Elizabethan 
English the word energy was used to translate 
vigor, he is mistaken. The word energy was 
not in use at all, except in the sense of liveli- 
ness in writing. The reason it was not used 
was that the Greek word was perfectly trans- 
lated by the Latin actus and English act, As 
Sir William Hamilton well says, ** Energy, act, 
operation, are convertible terms.” Everybody 
knows that ‘‘energy ” was the precise contrary 
to Svvauts, the word which Gilbert selects to 
express what his verticity is; so that ener- 
gy is particularly adapted for avoidance in 
translating it. But if Mr. Mottelay means 
that the word energy will convey to electri- 
cians and other modern readers the conception 
in Gilbert’s mind, we venture again to dissent. 
We admit that the converse is true. If one 
wanted to give a single word which should 
convey in Latin to the prescientific man the 
nearest idea possible to that of our ener- 
gy, vigor might perhaps be the best choice. 
But when, on the contrary, the purpose is to 
put the modern man into the state of mind of 
the prescientific man—the Gilbert—-the word 
“vigor,” if it beat fault, is so because it con 
veys a too scientific idea. ‘Energy ” ought 
not to be thought of for an instant. Mr. Mot- 
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is 


telay seems really to be at some pains to con- 





clines to be verbose and grandiose. 


cea] a thivg which it should have been one of 
his chief concerns to bring to light, the con- 
trast between Gilbert’s conceptions of mag- 
netic action and those of any scientific man of 
our time. Nevertheless, we are very much 
obliged to him for the translation. The book 
is more than amply worth its price. 





The History of Illinois and Louisiana under 
the French Rule; embracing a general view 
of the French Dominion in North America, 
with some account of the English occupation 
of Hlinois. By Joseph Wallace, counsellor 
at law, etc. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 1898, 

Mr. PARKMAN is quoted by name in this book 

twelve times. The occasions on which he is 

the real authority must be twelve times twelve. 

Many incidents in the narrative have also been 

gleaned from the collections of State historical 

societies, or monographs on counties and towns, 
and some from public archives. Still, a vol- 
ume like this of Mr. Wallace’s was needed to 
bring the history of the Mississippi Valley 
during its first century within the reach of the 
great mass of students. In his work there is 
much to commend. The details are well se- 
lected, related, and grouped. We trace with 
growing interest the progress, decade after 
decade, of discovery, exploration, and occupa- 
tion. The obstacles to advancement, owing to 
the face of the country, climate, conflicts with 
savages or between civilized nations, and 
blunders in economics, are fairly presented. 

The careers of Marquette, with many other 

missionaries as self-sacrificing—of Joliet, La 

Salle, Tonty, Iberville, Bienville, and later of 

several English and Spanish leaders—give a 

continuity to the historic chain. Everything 

is set forth from a Western or Mississippi 

Valley standpoint. The primitive geography 

at every point possible is broughtin touch with 

that cf the living present. Popular errors on 


this matter are corrected, as where Kaskaskia 


is shown to have been at first not at its pre- 
sent location, but far up the Illinois River and 
near Starved Rock. 

The two chief lessons, however, of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s book seem to be these: first, the inferi- 
ority of the French settlers of the West to the 
English who settled the Atlantic slope. The 
latter were largely a sort of martyrs who had 
dared dissent from opinions prevalent where 
they were born, and had pluck enough to suf- 
fer for the faith that was in them. The former 
were not of this class; no Huguenots were 
allowed among them. The second lesson is 
that French colonization, even though it had 
been tolerant of Huguenots and had brought 
over a half a million of them, must have been 
a failure. It furnished no school of self-gov- 
ernment like New England town-meetings, 
nothing analogous to the intellectual discipline 
afforded by Puritan common schools. Hence, 
at best, it could have developed only a lower 
type of civilization than that, formed at the 
East, which overflowed the Alleghanies and 
fertilized the West. Anglo-Saxon predomi- 
nance in the great valley is a clear survival of 
the fittest. 

Mr. Wallace’s index of seventeen pages is 
not a mere list of names, but it explains in 
inost cases what those names indicate. The 
title of his book is too long. Titles and epi- 
taphs cannot be too short. His vocabulary in- 
His book 
would be more readable if various documents 
and statements were either greatly condensed 
or relegated to an appendix. He seems to 
know just enough French to misquote, for he 
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prints Le Etat, Le Baye, etc. He is incredu- 
lous about the discoveries of Radisson, but is 
ignorant how to spell his name. Many proper 
names he prints with variants in spelling. We 
find not only Zenobe, and Zenobius, but Zeno- 
bious (p. 85). Nor are other words better 
printed. ‘The King granted Tonty three hun- 
dred livers” (p. 84). Errors of this sort, either 
scriptorial or typographical, are inexcusably 
common. Space forbids noticing more than 
one mistake in fact. According to Mr. Wal- 
lace, Joliet, on returning from the Mississippi, 
‘* passed down Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario” 
(p. 66). But Joliet himself says that on that 
journey he passed down forty-tworapids. This 
he could not do on the lakes and St. Lawrence; 
therefore he came down the Ottawa, in which 
they are multitudinous, and’ which afforded a 
route far shorter and safer than that by the 
lakes. 


Barlaam und Joasaph; Eine bibliographisch- 
literaturgeschichtliche Studie, von Ernst 
Kuhn. Aus den Abhandlungen der k. bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. I. Class: 
XX. Band. Munich. 1893. 


Few works of the legendary sort appeal to so 
many different interests as ‘ Barlaam and Jo- 
saphat’ (or Joasaph, to use the better form). 
Its importance to patristic students has only 
been emphasized by Mr. Armitage Robinson's 
recent discovery that the Greek version con- 
tains a large fragment of the Apology of Aris- 
tides. It is of considerable value to the histo- 
rian of dogma. To the Orientalist it offers a 
number of attractively knotty problems. The 
investigator of medizval literature finds much 
that is instructive in the study of its transmis- 
sion from people to people, and, in particular, 
of the enormous vogue which some of its para- 
bles attained—notably the Trumpet of Doom, 
the Man, in the Pit, the Fowler and the Bird, 
the King for a Year, and the Three Caskets. 
The amateur of the curious will always respect 
a document which effected the introduction of 
Buddha, as a Christian saint, into the Roman 
Menology and the Greek Menzwa. The enthu- 
siast who dreams of a universal religion may 
well find aid and comfort in the ease with which 
a Buddhistic legend adapted itself to the edifi- 
fication of Mohammedans and Christians alike. 

It is therefore with no common satisfaction 
that we welcome a thorough discussion of this 
work from so well equipped a scholar as Ernst 
Kuhn. The careful treatise of Zotenberg, 
which appeared so recently as 1886, was quick- 
ly made obsolete by the discovery of unknown 
texts—including one in Arabic and one in 
Georgian. Hommel’s appendix to Weisslo- 
vits’s ‘Prinz und Derwisch’ (1890) discussed 
these texts and summarized the investigations 
of Baron von Rosen, but arrived at results 
which merely signalized the need of further 
study. His acceptance of the theory that the 
Greek was translated from the Georgian was 
almost a challenge, and many of his own con- 
jectures were of the boldest. Kuhn has gone 
over the whole ground afresh, and has reached 
conclusions which are vastly more satisfactory 
than Hommel’s—conclusions which may, to tx 
sure, admit of modification in details, but can 
hardly be shaken in the main unless by the 
turning up of further material. 

Kuhn rejects the theory of Vou Rosen and 
Hommel that the Greek text is derived from 
the Georgian, and upholds the date (seventh 
century A. D.) assigned to it by Zotenber 
Both the Greek and the Georgian. he mai 
tains, are derived from a common original 
which may probably have been written in the 
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Christian-Palestinian dialect of Aramaic. This | 


original, in common with the non-Christian 
Arabic forms of the legend, he derives in 
its turn from a lost Pablavi version. This 
last he supposes to have been composed by 
an Iranian Christian who took his materials, 
not from any written life of Buddha, but from 
current traditions with which he was famil- 
iar. The purpose of the work is conjectured to 
have been to counteract Buddhistie proselyt- 
ing. The bold, but hardly improbable, conject- 
ure is ventured that two Arabic biographies 
of Buddha, mentioned by the Fihrist, were, in 
their Pahlavi form, the very treatises which the 
author wished to oppose. The Greek ‘Barlaam 
and Joasaph,’ Kuhn continues, is no mere 
translation, but a free working-over of the 
legend with large additions of a theological 
cast. These inferences are drawn after a 
searching examination of the documentary 
evidence, and are supported by an array of 
testimony not more remarkable for its learn 
ing than for the acumen with which it is inter 
preted 

Nearly half of the monograph is taken up 
with what may be called the modern history of 
the legend. By translations from the Greek 
and more especially from the medizval Latin 
version of the Greek, ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat ’ 
was made a part of almost every literature of 
the world, and these translations are catalogued 
and classified by Kuhn with a clearness and a 
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fulness of bibliographical detail that will make 


the second part of bis book indispensable t 
students of medieval literature. The separate 
parables also receive elaborate treatment. The 
attention of Chaucerians may be called to page 
82, where ‘* The Pardoner’s Tale,” an analogue 
of which is contained in Ibn Chisdai’s Hebrew 
adaptation of ‘ Barlaam,’ is richly illustrated 
Two or three additions might be made to this 
page, but they are of small consequence, 
somewhat greater moment is the omission of 
the Croissant episode in the romance of * Bau 
duin de Seboure’ from the list of Old French 
versions of * Barlaam,’ but this is an omission 
which all previous investigators seem also t 

have made. The curious rhyming chap book 
‘The Heathen’s Conversion, the Life of Jehosa 
phat,” has, naturally enough, also escaped th: 
notice of Kuhn. 

Anexcursus on the appearance of Barlaam 
and Josaphat among the saints of the Churc! 
closes this remarkable monograph, for which 
no praise can be too high 


The Interpretation of Nat By Nathan 


Southgate Shaler. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


flin & Co. 1803. Svo, pp. 305 
THE chapters of this volume were delivered as 
lectures to the students of a theological semi 
nary. By way of concession to the special 
terests of the audience, the emotional and tt 


moral and religious traits in the characters 


the lower animals and men are given particu 
lar attention. A correct interpretation of na 
ture should be a synonym for the ordinary 
term natural science; this discussion is sor 
what broader and treats of the science of the 
day in connection with religion, laying stress 
n the relations between knowledge of nature 
and religious theory. The book is a good con 


servative summary of present results in scienc: 
with speculations on future scientific progress 


1d ON CONSAQquences in religious development 


Excessive caution and suggestion rather than 
sitive assertion are everywhere patent. Th: 


raining of a vaturalist seldom induces readi- 


ness to accept and teach conclusions founded 





differences recognized by this 
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author between the scientific and the theologie 
explanation of nature are intimated in the re 
mark that the latter ‘necessarily dwells on 
large matters which are to be aceepted on the 
basis of faith alone.” It is not easy from these 
pages to determine the exact condition of Prof 
Shaler’s religious belief, yet a tolerable idea 
may be secured from statements in substance 
hke the following: Man should find his heaven 
about his doors in this world; the admonitians 
from the world of fact in favor of right doing 
and against evil are as mandatory as any 
which have been received from the realm of 
the supernatural, but the voice of nature ap 
peals to trained ears, while a blind faith ts 
found among all men; ina belief based on ex 
perience there is but one kingdom, one order, 
ope control in the universe, materialists and 
spiritualists may eventually be expected to 
harmonize through the growing conviction 
that all matter is but a mode of action of 
energy; the practical unification of religion 
and science appears inevitable, though the 
steps may not be foreseen, the investigator 
having exhausted the fleld covered by bis nar 
row Vision, resorts to supposition mrore of les 
mystical concerning the actiong or purposes of 
the forces of nature, and is thus led into the 
paths of the theelogist, inte the domaia of 
faiths, where approximation to truth must lead 
to harmony; the primary effect of union will 
be abandonmeat of the con tion of two dis 


tinct realms, the natural and the supernatural, 








and the acceptance of the belief that the uni 
verse is one great fleld throagh which the 
| spirit of man is to range with ever increasing 
freedom, it is by no means certain that the fit 
harvest is personal in ality, but, so far as 
we an see, the nkoow tat of tl 
KI \ is best satisfied bw t hypothests th at 
life ts in some way perpetuated with all the 
personal profit which has been attained by 
that vreatest of all natural results, the indi 
vidual seul The aut} videntiv feels that 
the Ss something rtain and insecure in 
he foundations of our science: this is the feel- 
ing of most scientists iit mav be added that 





many of them havea sunilar feeling in regard 











te 
A wide range is traversed by Prof. Shaler in 
the discussion of topics like appreciation of 
nature, critical points In the continuity of 
} mena, the ace of organic life 
in nature, the march of the generations, the 
bomi of the 2 ions, the natural history of 
sympathy, and tt I rtality of the soul 
from the point view of natural science. On 
topics like h lity, selection, curiosity, love 
f nature, altruism, sympathy, fear of death, 


and sorrow, there are sure to be differences of 
pinion. Inacomparison of the mind of the 
(reek with that of the Roman, it might be 
preferable to treat Aristotle more as an ex- 


eption, since his influence on his countrymen, 


as on their neighbors. was very slight It 
might be questi la whether the fear of 
death is really so great sorrow sO excessive 
as m be inferred from the text. As for 
the science these pages, originality is, per- 
haps, 1 ipparent in t manner of presen 
tat than in the matter (Quick at recogniz 
ng the virtues of the most recent, the author 
has not permitted newness to interfere with a 


mate of real values. As much of 
welty is found in the chapter on *“eritical 
s" as in anv: in it, without denying the 
continuity of causation, provision is made for 
the unexpected To illustrate : critical points 
appear when wate j » cold that it can no 
longer remain aliquid, or so hot that it must 


assume a gaseous condition. As all matter is 
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beset by critical points, it is evident that, di- 
rectly or indirectly, these furnish abundant 
occasion for the revolutionary and the acci- 
dental. In general the work is philosophical 
and interesting; it emphasizes individual re- 
sponsibility in right living and in the duty of 
education. 





Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays. 
By Henry Van Brunt, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. 


Mr. VAN Brunt’s writing has a touch of imagi- 
nation and a distinct literary quality that are 
unusual in a professional writer on architec- 
ture. It adds to the charm of a cultivated 
mind the definiteness of professional experi- 
ence, and thus comprehends aspects of the art 
which the ordinary professional pen avoids for 
want of literary culture, and which the literary 
critic had better avoid for lack of positive 
knowledge. He approaches them with a sym- 
pathy that makes them interesting and sugges- 
tive, though it may, if unguarded, lead to de- 
ductions rather imaginative than real. The 
grace with whieh he can weave a web of vari- 
ous thought and fancy from aslender thread 
is shown in the essay on Greek Lines, which 
some of its present readers may recall as it 
first appeared in briefer form among the early 
numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. We have 
to confess, by the way, that the diagram which 
he gives of a typical Greek line is not to us so 
typical of any Greek work with which we are 
acquainted as of the French Neo-Gree. The 
critical reader will notice the facility with 
which Mr. Van Brunt makes his generaliza- 
tions, and may be inclined to ask if he is 
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always careful to padi his statements of 
fact. 

Of the play of his thought and the frequent 
felicity of his expression there are many exam- 
ples in the last essay of the book, on Architec- 
ture and Poetry, and in the poem which he 
very modestly introduces at the end—an illus- 
tration of what might be done by a poet who 
sympathized with architecture as architec- 
ture—from which we quote a few lines that in- 
dicate the architectural point of view : 

“The narrowing arch is deep and wide, 
Niched in its jambs on either side, 


Shaft beyond shaft in ordered state 
Stand on their — sty a. 


Arch within nm. with teanenbeg hon, 
From shaft to shaft conce ntric sweep, 
Echoing inward o’er and 0 er, 

Inward to the vaulted door.” 





Europe 476-918. By Charles Oman. [Periods 
of European History: Period I1.] Macmillan. 
1893. 8vo. 

ALTHOUGH nosummary of early European his- 

tory has existed in English, it may be doubted 

if many persons have felt the lack. The pro- 
cesses of formation and growth have proved 
more attractive than the conditions of equili- 
brium or the process of decay. For this and 
other reasons, more or less obvious, readers 
and investigators alike have fixed their atten- 
tion chiefly upon the Franks, the Saxons, and 
the Normans. Clovis, Charles Martel, Pepin, 

Charlemagne, Rollo, Alfred, are the names we 

connect with the centuries before 1,000 A. D. 

Vandal and Visigoth are forgot, Odoacer and 

Theodoric barely remembered, Justinian, Leo, 

Basil, little more than names, save to the law- 

yer or the Orientalist. The Eastern Empire, 

in the popular mind, has little or no connection 
with European history. Mr. Oman’s book, 
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therefore, will be acceptable to a large circle 
of readers. Mr. Hodgkin, it is true, has done 
much to popularize the Ostrogoths, but the 
fortunes of the Germans in Africa and Spain, 
and the long, dramatic story of the Romans of 
Constantinople, will be to many both new and 
interesting. 

Mr. Oman has used his authorities with care 
and good judgment; he has an eye for propor- 
tion and the picturesque; he writes vigorously, 
but without dogmatism, and in an easy, read- 
able manner, though the many heroes who in 
divers places and at sundry times ‘‘ went forth 
conquering and to conquer” pall at last. In 
common with many writers of handbooks, he 
has the annoying habit of attributing to ac 
tions and events a finality of effect which 
quickly appears to be illusory. The narrative 
is mainly political, concerning itself with wars 
and courts, and touching infrequently and 
lightly upon the condition of the people or the 
constitution of society. The effect of feudal- 
ism upon military art is briefly mentioned, but 
no account of the system or its origin is given. 
There is an apparatus of genealogies, lists of 
rulers, and sketch maps. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ape J. G. Glimpses of the French Revolution: 
yths, Ideals and Realities. London : Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

Brooks, B. A. Earth Revisited. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 50 cents. 

Conder, Josiah. Landscape Gardening in Japan. 2 
vols. Yokohama: Kelly & Walsh; New York: Scrib- 
ners. 5. 

Hervey, Arthur. Masters of French Music. Seribners. 

Hutchins, Rev. C.L. The Church Hymnal, with Music. 
Boston: Published by the Parish Choir. 

Jerome, J. K. John a, and Other Stories. 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cen 

Ropes, A. R. Mérimée’s (a gg pe ot Unt- 
versity Press; New York : Macmillan. 50 cen 

Schrakamp, Josepha. Sagen und Mythen. ll & 
Pfeiffer. 75 cents. 


Brain 
Workers. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
of all schools, for restoring brain 
force or nervous energy, in all 
cases where the nervous system 
has been reduced below the nor- 
mal standard by overwork, as 
found in lawyers, teachers, stu- 
dents, and brain-workers gene- 
rally. 

Descriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





For sale by all Druggists. 
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The Late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte's 


The Nation. 


LIBRARY. 


This remarkable Library, probably the most extensive and valuable Philologi- 
cal Collection in the World, is now for sale by private treaty, and Messrs. H. So- 
THERAN & CO. beg to offer their services to any Librarian or private Collector de- 
siring acompetent agent to report upon it or negotiate its purchase, which their 
wide experience, as recently in the case of the Althorp and Copinger Collections, 


enables them to undertake. 


THE CATALOGUE 


In itself of great scientific value,is in the press, price £1. 2. 6., post free, for 


which early application is recommended. 





H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers and American Library Agents, 
140, Strand, W. C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 


Telegraphic Address, BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


Code, UNICODE. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


Astudy of Geographical Discovery in the in- 


|4 NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
BY ¥UDGE DILION. 


| —_ 


terior of North America in its Historical Re- | 
lations, 1534-1700; with full cartographical | 


illustrations from contemporary sources. By 

JUSTIN WINSOR, author of ‘* Columbus,” 

editor of ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 

America.” S8vo, $4.00. 

A book of great value on account of its abun- 
dant contributions to our knowledge of Ame- 
rican history and geography. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, 
by Mary HALLock Foorr, author of ‘The 
Chosen Valley,” ‘‘The Led-Horse Claim,” 
‘*John Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘*The Last 
Assembly Ball,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later 
Readings. 


By WILLIAM WETMORE Story, author of 
‘Roba di Roma,” ** Fiammetta,” ete. 18mo. 
parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 

A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s ‘* He 
and She’—a collection of charming lyrics 
strung on the silver thread of an entertaining 
conversation. 


John Larkin Lincoln. 


With two portraits. 8vo, $3.00, nef. 

A memorial of Mr. Lincoln, who for nearly 
fifty years was one of the most eminent Pro- 
fessors in Brown University, and won an envia- 
ble reputation. It includes a Memorial Ad- 
dress by Professor George P. Fisher, extracts 
from Professor Lincoln’s Diary and Letters, 
with twenty-one papers chosen from his writ- 
ings. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1894, revised. With Maps, Plans, Money 
Tables. ‘‘ Complete, concise, accurate.” $1.50. 
Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Letter from ae. 
George W. Childs. 


PHILA., May 12, 1893. 





My Dear Mr. Gutekunst: 

have this day received from you one of the most 
valued presents of my life, the Pastel Life-size Portrait 
of myself. My friends all say it is the best portrait 
of me that they have ever seen. It is to be hung in my 
new office, to go down to posterity with my choicest 
treasures, 

Sincerely your friend, Gro. W. CHILDS 


THE F. GUTEKUNST Co,, 712 Arch St., Philada 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Laws and Jurisprudence 


OF 


England and America. 


Being a series of Lectures delivered before 
Yale University. 


BY FOHN F. DILLON, LL.D., 


Storrs Professor, Yale University, 1891-1892. 
One volume, 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 nef. 


This book consists of a series of twelve lectures 
given by Judge Dillon at Yale University, in 182, upon 
Our Lawin its Old Home, England, and in its New 
Home, the United States. They have been carefully 
annotated by the author, for purposes of further il- 
lustration and development. ithe book deals with 
nearly all of the great living questions connected 
with our laws and jurisprudence, such as legal edu- 
cation, trial by jury, judicial tenure, the origin, 
development, and characteristics of the common 
law, written constitutions, legislation, case law, 
the law reports, judicial precedents, codification, 
and legal reform. 

Although these subjects are presented in a popular 
way, and with an endeavor to surround them with 
their appropriate historical and literary accompani 
ments, the real purpose is always a serious purpose, 
having in view practical ends and results. the dis 
cussions are not intended alone for students of the 
law, but for the practising lawyer as well; and they 
contain throughout a free expression of the author s 
views In fact, the book was designed asa vehicle 
in which to give the authors matured opinions, 
formed as the result of his studies and reflections, 
and of his experience of forty vears at the bar and 
upon the bench The work is unique in our legal 
literature, both in design aad mode of execution 


Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


s 


TRANSLATIONS AND REPRINTS 


Sources of European History. 


No. 1 Letters of Wolsey, Henry VIIL, and Sir 








Little. Brown & 





Published 

2 Yrusaders In Press 
ter 1815, and European Policy of 

en March 

4 © Crusaders September 

5 itutional Documents 

October 
nts of the Early Period of the French 

n. 17-1791 October 
Published by Department of History of the 


Pennsylvania. Price, One Dollar a 


For further information, address 
DANA C. MUNRO 





University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 





Vv 


is ) ) ‘ . € . 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY 


Secularism: 


Its Progress and Its Morals. By Joun M. Bon 
HAM, author of * Industrial Liberty,” ete 
I2mo, $1.75. 


The Evolution of Wo- 
man. 


An inquiry into the dogma of her inferiority 
toman. By Eviza BURT GAMBLE. Ilma 


$1.75 


. 
/ , 
Art in Theory. 
7 
An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Esthetics. By Gro. L. RayMonp, Profes 
sor of ¥sthetics at Princeton, author of 
* The Genesis of Art Forms,” ete, et 
I2mea, cloth, $1.75 


The Venetian Paintersof 
the Renaissance. 


With an essay on their genius, and a full list of 
their works in British and Continental Gal 
leries. By BERNHARD RERENSON. I2mo, 
with frontispiece, $1.25, 


A History of Social Life 
in England. 


A record of the progress of the people in re 
ligion, laws, learning, arts, science, litera 
ture, industry, commerce, and manners, 
from the earliest times to the present date 
Edited by H. D. Tram, D.CLL. The 
work is to be completed in about six vol 
umes. Volume L. (fromthe Earliest Times 
to the accession of Edward 1.) now ready 
33.50 

“It has been primarily designed,” says the 
editor, *‘to supply a clear and consecutive ac 
count of the progress of the people of England 
in the several departments and activities of 
human life. The subjects considered have 
been so frained and the material so arranged 
that the work can be read with pleasure and 
instruction by the general reader, while it has 
been planned expressly with reference to the 
requirements of students engaged in the inves 
tigation of the history of English letters and 
learning, English art and science, English in 
dustry and commerce.” 


Ships that Pass in the 
Night. 


A Novel. By BratriceE HARRADEN. 20th 
thousand. lémo, $1.00. Popular edition, 
paper, 50 cents, 

Ships that Pass in the Night’ has made its suc 
cess by purely legitimate methods Ihe author 
has a story to tell. a theory to work out, a belief 
to impart, and that is all—except the important item 
that she is a good writer, keen and wise in observa 
tion and style, liberal and sympathetic in tempera 
ment I sat up half the night to finish the 
book. “"—Jeannette L. Gilder, in the World 

‘There is a wealth of philosophy, humor, and pa 
thos in this little tale, and it is told so simply that 
one feels as if he were a part of it. somehow. So 
truly are the human heartstrings struck that he must 

be beyond redemption whose inner self does not vi 

brate in sympathy many times, asthe pages are 

turned. here is an abundance of sound sense, and 
innumerable quotable passages, and not a dull page 

Many 4 more pretentious volume seeks in vain for 

such an encomium New thoughts are suggested 

because old thoughts are so truly phrased, and new 
motives and higher aims are inspired by this little 
book because it gets right down to the human enti 
ties and reveals the chords of life as they are, some 
time or other, in every life. ‘Ships that Pass in the 

Night * is one book in ten thousand; you should read 

it. "— Boston Times. 


Descriptive prospectuses of the“ Story of the Na 
tions’ and the ** Heroes of the Nations,” and quar 
terly “ Notes,’ giving full descriptions of the sea- 
son's publications, sent on application. 
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48th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 





NeT Assets, January 1, 1803 $59,037,395 74 


RECEIVED IN 1893. 
For Premiums........ $4,623,200 08 
For Interest and Rents, 3,144,574 64 
Profit and Loss....... 8,358 S2 
$7,776,133 54 
$66,813,529 28 


DISBURSED IN 1893. 

For claims by 

death and 

matured en 

dowments. .$3,970,458 56 
Surplus return 

ed to policy 

holders 1,256,201 69 
Lapsed and Sur 

rendered Poli 


POOR sans coe 597,355 08 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS $5,824,015 338 
Commissions to Agents, Sal 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advertis 

ing, Lega', Real Estate, 

and all other expenses. .. 
WG i cssieeeksseesecas 


770,158 09 
. 203,156 27 
6,887,329 69 


BALANCE NkT ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1893... $59,926,199 59 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.... - 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..... 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Co... 
Cost of United States and other Bonds. 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks...... 
Cash in Banks. 
Cash in Office. 
Bills rec eivable. Lee 
Agents’ Ledger Balance eS 


$37,669,494 86 
12,849 50 
1,351,625 21 
7,105,811 33 
12,423,628 55 
880,960 25 
973,999 00 
3,813 39 

990 67 

3,526 83 


$59,926,199 59 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued. $1,010,541 36 
Rents accrued........... 8,271 27 


Market value of Stocks 
and Bonds over cost .. 
Net deferred premiums. 


224,102 70 
194,289 69 
$1,437,205 02 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1893... . $61,363,404 61 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to rein 
sure all outstanding 
Policies net, Company's 
eS $53,817,154 00 
All other liabilities...... 1,098 222 74 
$54,915,376 74 
$6,448,027 8&7 
7,250,000 00 


SuRPLUs by Company’s Standard...... 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed. . 


Ratio of expenses of management to 


ae Brsssscurberacaxssscaksepes 9.90 per cent, 
Policies in force Dee. 31, 1898, 65,701 
BN ss 0 soinenskivesckesscessecccsvens9 eee Oe 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


MILLER, 


Stree t, 


Puitie S, General 


1 Wall 


Agent, 
corner Broadu ay, 


NEW YORK, 








New i neland Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, [ASS. 





STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1893. 


Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1893....... $21,730,030 64 
RECEIPTS 
For Premiums. . .$3,048,004 83 
For Interest, Rents, and 
Profit and Loss........... 1,118, aad 24 
$4, 166, 171 07 
I icc vctucseuerecss 53,083 06 4,112,488 01 
$25,842,518 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims............c0e- $1,456,948 00 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments.............. 254,490 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered 
sO eee 526,373 91 


Distribution of Surplus.... 668,976 30 


Total paid to Policy-holders$2,906,788 21 

Amount paid for Commis 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising. 
Printing, Stationery, and 
all other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home Office 
and at the Agencies,...... 

Amount paid for Accrued 
Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 


“ Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 


535,932 31 


14,933 61 3,457,654 13 


22,384,864 52 


wae Value of Securities 

over Ledger Cost.... 890,975 84 
Interest one a accrued 

Cee | ae 251,342 05 
Net «dort ain in course of 

rer 176,980 17 819,298 06 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1893................ $23,204,162 58 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve at Massachusetts 

Standard, 4 per cent..... 21,244,871 21 
Balance of Distributions 


Ree 112,749 14 
Death and Endowment . 
Claims approved.......... 179,907 00 21,587,527 35 


$1,666,635 23 


Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute—LIFE RATE EN- 
DOWMENT Policies are issued at the old life rate pre- 
mium—ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon 
ALL Polictes. 

Pamphlets. rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company's office, or to 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, General spree, 
508 Brondwar, New York, 5 


ptt ENS. President. 
as 4 hg FOSTER, bie ens. 
. TRULL, Secre 
_Wwh M. B. TU NEI, Asst. _ Secretary. 


Office of the H-0 (Hornby’s Oatmeal ) 
Company, 


71 Park Place, New York City. 


The following are the By-Laws of the above-named 
Company regulating the election of Directors and Offi- 


cers: 
ARTICLE I,—DIRECTORS. 


Section 1. The number of Directors of this Company 
shall be five, all of whom shall be elected, by ballot, by 
the stockholders who shall attend in person or by 

roxy at the annual meeting of the Company, and each 
irector shall be elected to serve for the term of one 
year. 

Section 2. Vacancies in the Board of Directors occur- 
ring during the year shali be filled by a majority vote 
of the remaining members of the Board at any regular 
meeting of the Board or at any special meeting called 
for the purpose of filling such vacancy. 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The Board of Directors, immediately after 
each annual meeting, shall elect, by ballot, the officers 
of the Company for the ensuing year, and a majority 
vote of the whole number of directors shall be neces- 
sary for the election of each of said officers. 

Section 4. In the absence or incapac' i! of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, the pened © Directors may 
elect one of their number to act as President pro tem- 
pore, who, during such absence or incapacity to act, 
shall have the powers of the President. 

Section 7. Vacancies among the officers of the Com- 
pany during the year may be filled by a majority vote 
of the directors at any regular meeting of the board, or 
at any special meeting called for the purpose of fillin 
such vacancy, of which at least five days notice by mail 
shall be given. 


ARTICLE IIL.—MEETINGS. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Company for 
the election of directors shall be held at the office of 
the company on the first Monday in April of each year. 
at twelve o’clock, noon, and the Secretary shall senc 
through the post-office, at least ten days before such 
meeting, a notice thereof, addressed to each stock- 
holder at his last known post-office address. Should 
said first Monday be a legal holiday, then such meeting 
shall be held on the next business day at the same hour. 

ARTICLE IV.—INSPECTORS OF ELECTION. 

Section 1.—Two Inspectors of election shall be chosen 
at each annual meeting of the Company to serve for 
one year, and if any inspector shall refuse to serve or 
shall not be present at the time of election, the meeting 
—_ appoint an inspector in his place. For the first 


BENJ. ¥. 


year of the Company’s business, such inspectors shall 
be appointed by the Board of Directors. 
Dated NEW YORK, Februar 
ALFRED E. 
FEORGE C. WITTPEN, Secretary. 


17th, 1894. 
ROSE, President. 





34TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ENDING 
1893. 


FOR THE YEAR 
DECEMBER 3rst, 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages..... 
Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Buildings and 
purchases under foreclo- 


22,808,916 74 


sure of mortgages....... 23,928,724 53 
United States Stocks, State 

Stocks, City Stocks, and 

other investments....... 89,253,593 42 


Loans secured by Bonds 
and Stocks (Market value 
; UC | | re 
Real Estate outside the 
State of New York, in- 
cluding purchases under 


6,934,463. 33 


14,396,857 64 
Cash in Bank and in tran- 
sit (since received and in- 
en COT Oe 
Interest and Rents due and 
accrued, Deferred Pre- 
miums, and other Secu- 


5,294,463 13 


PRION osc cu sinde os seers 6,489,378 11 
Total Assets December 
5) URS) 7 $169,056,396 90 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve onall existing 


Policies (4 per cent. 
Standard), and all other 
liabilities ......... . ....$136,689,646 57 


Total Undivided Sur- 
plus (4 per cent. Stan- 
dard), including special 
reserve of $2,500,000 to- 
wards establishment of a 
3% per cent. valuation... 


32,366,750 33 
$169,056,396 90 


INCOME. 


PROWMUING: ook i Pewcsce ss 
Interest, Rents, etc....... 


$35,537,369 59 
6,485,235 96 


$42, 022, 605 . 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Ma- 
tured Endowments ..... 
Dividends, Surrender Val- 
ues, Annuities and Dis- 
counted Endowments... 


Total Paid Policy-Hold- — 


$10,761,402 80 


6,888 912, 6: 


$17,650,315 43 
4,615,745 29 


Commissions, Advertising, 
Postage, and Exchange. 
General Expenses, State, 
County, and City Taxes. 3,089,438 08 


$25, 355, 498 80 


New Assurance writ- 


ten in 1893.......... $205 ,280,227 00 
Total Outstanding As- 
BULANCE .... voc se occ 932,532,577 00 


HENRY B. 
JAMES W. AL 


HYDE, President. 
t+XANDER, V.-P. 





Feb. 22, 1894] 
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OFFICE OF THE 


bs | 
\/ 
Atlantic Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of tts affairs on the 31st of December, 
1803. : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1893, to 3lst December, 1893. $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


OI: Toe sc tie ec ccecciacsaccsvetenns 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums...................- $4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 31st December, 1893............ $3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the ~ =~ 

same period.............. $1, 8e2,t 970 00 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock: City Banks and other Stocks .... $7,093,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 


Oe I Gi ic ticnens ccs cceravancess 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,117,174 29 
CE EE cater scddncncccasccanesvevans 205,600 46 

MN «de cckavcdees boneinnixvecovenast $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of tne issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

4. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 


William Sturgis, N. Denton Smith, C. de Thomsen, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C. H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell. 


Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 


Henry E. Hawley, Lawr'ce Turnure, Paul L, Thebaud. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 
= D. JONES, President, 
. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
bs A. RAVER, 2d Vice-President. 


SARGENT’S| 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 

The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY Dictionary and Encyclopeedias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MPG. CoO., either 
S14 bags srg ter New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich 
Quote the Nation. 


VACATION TOUR IN EUROPE 
Party care o— selected and str'ctly Umited. under 
MY OWa esce 
EDWARD FRANKLYN COLE, AM 
P.O. Box 1409, New York 








renal 
Constable KaCo, 


WoolandSilkand Wo0 


DRESS STUFFS. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH SUITINGS. 
HOMESPUNS, HOPSACKINGS, 
FANCY WEAVES, ALL-WQOL CREPONS 
SILK AND WOOL CREPOXS, 
DIAGONALS, ARMURES 
PRINTED CHALLIES, 
WHITE, CREAM, and COLORED 
CREPONS, SERGES, 
DIAGONALS 


For House and Evening Wear 


EMBROIDERED ROBES 
Sroadovay KH 19th st. 


New York. 








PETER MOLLER’S 
Norwegian 


Cod Liver Oil 


MOLLER’S 


£00,LuyERO\ 





Sweetest, Soundest, Best 
And of Absolute Purity. 

Miller’s Cod Liver Oil, now prepared by an 
improved process which is the result of years 
of scientific investigation, is the best prepara- 
tion of cod liver oil because it ts the Most 
Agreeable, the Most Digestible, the E asiest to 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can be 
Continuously Adin inistered without causing 
gastric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval 
bottles, sealed and dated. For sale by all 
rightly “stocked d lruggists. 

W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Bole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 

















KNAB 


UNEQUALLED IN 





TONE, TOUC WORK MANS] 
4\ NIRASB } 
Baltimore New York 
22 and 24 BE. Raltimore St 14% Sth Ave. near 20th St 


Washington, 517 Market Space. 


WATSON'S. ANNALS. 


Annalsof Phtladelphia and Pennsvivania 
- Olden Tim 

Being a collection of Memoirs, Anecdotes, and 
Incidents of the city and its inhabitants, and 
of the earliest setulements of the inland part 
of Pennsylvania, intended to preserve the 
recollections of olden time, and to exhibit 
society in its changes of manner and customs, 
and the city and country in their local 
changes and improvements. By Joun F 
Watson, Member of the Historical Societies 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachu 
setts. Enlarged, with many revisions and 
additions, by Willis P. Hazard. Profusely 
illustrated Three octavo volumes, hand 
somely bound ia cloth. Our price for the 


three volumes, &).00 


Fvery person who is interested in the histore of Phi 
ladelphia should have a copy of Watson's annals It ts 
he only book that is an authority on the early history 
of this great city. We bave purchased the stereotype 
plates and copyright of this well Known book, made a 
new edition, three volumes, ootay wntaining over 
1,700 pages and upwards of 70 tlustrattons of okt Pht 
lalelphia Landmarks, which we sell at Piwe Dollars for 
the entire set of three volumes. It would be a desira 
ble gift to anv resident or former resident of Philadel 
phia 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


\ » South Ninth St? 
First Store below Market St PMILAPELIMtA 
MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 
St — afenmst.. Be nh (Germany 


Direc? supply ot GERMAN NEW AND 
SECON Rady BOO KS PAMPRI ETS. and PERTODI 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature 
Cheapest ar mast incr Rs pporfwsdy for Libra 
ries, Professers, and Students. Best references 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATATOGUE of RARE a MCE BOOKS, 

comprising works on architecture, t raphy. belles 

lettres, the drama, first et na ™ ak espe ariana, rare 

French Books, works of ete., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request 

S@ Attention is i this valuable collection 
REN AN s 
t mn Sguare, New York 


ORIGIN AL 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of — anand PF ee ee les 
Ne T REF 


WALTER ROMEYN. BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave... NEW YORK CITY. 





Always in Stock: A LARGE COLLECTION of 
THEATRICAL and ATMIERICANA PORTRAITS, 
ENGRAVINGS, AUTOGRAPHS, ete. Engray- 
ings tyne op in cofers a special y. Extra-illus- 


trators w! j ll to communicate with 
FRANK T. SABIN, 118 Shaftesbury Ave . 
London, W. 


* “*D P Foreign Rooksel- 
Kot HLER. \l { MANN & CO. lers and Import 
ers. 149A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Pertoticais Regular importations from Leipzig. 
Paria, London, et Tauchnitz British Authors, ete. 

. . , Subecriptions to foreign pert 
eae "IH Pooks. odicals, Tauchnitz British au 

> thors. Catalogues on appli 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 23 School St . Boston. 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 
tity. lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
prices marked, on receipt of 0c. WM. R. JENKINS, 
fine stati nery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St) N , 


Beattie, Akenside, ¢ ‘hapman Chatterton 
PRATT, 6th Ave. and 12th St., N. ¥ 


// d IAMS, 195 WEST 10TH Ay 
Gaal rin Magazines and other periodic als. 


Seta 2 “Lt 4“, or single numbers 





Schoharie, N.Y 


"4NTED 7O URCHA SE VUM 





with lista, A. 8. CLarRK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City 





VIR, POETS Fletcher Davies, Tler 
\ rick, Svdnev, Vaughan, Raleigh, Wyatt, Surrey, 
Prior Parnefl, Falconer, Dryden, Churebi:l, Drayton, 


) “LL” numbers and sets of ali magazines. For 
». ( price, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 


bers, Volumes, and Sets of the Nation. Address, 
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The Nation. 
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B. WESTERMANN & O., | 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 
LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 now received, Now ready: 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1894, $2.25 
WHITTAKER’'S ALMANACK, 1894, 50 cts. 
Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 
A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. 


PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


LONDON. 








Poe | Newspaper 
" Clippings, 
Dickens | Magazine 
Articles, 
Thackeray meer 
Lincoln Books. 


We buy and sell Ana of every description about these 
famous men. 

Also bargains in Scarce Books, Portraits, and Auto 
graphs. Picking up Literary Curios a specialty. 


Send stamps for Special Lists. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 











DESIRABLE BOOKS. 


NILES’ REGISTER. A complete set, 75 volumes 
and Index, bound in 46 books, s “y and half sbeep, 
sound and perfect. Scarce, $150.06 

TALES FROM THE ARABIC. “a JOHN PAYNE. 
Published by the Villon Society for priv -— circula- 
tion. No. 44. 3 vols., boards, uncut. $30.0 

ag Sng S WORKS. The Geoffrey C om ‘Battion. 

New. 27 vols., half calf, edges uncut, tops gilt. $67.50. 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION. Union and Confederate. 89 volumes 
and 20 atlases. $55.00. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. We can supply 
all the publications of the U. S. Government from 
1776 up to date, and will be pleased to answer all in- 
quiries and to give any information as to same that 
may be desired. 

W. H. LOWDERMILK : ©O:, 
_ Dealers in Rare Books, Washington, D. Ce 





Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.— send to WALLIAII R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. 


Importations promptly made. ie 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 

Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 

— received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ued. 


AMBLARD & MEYER BROS., 
13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ée- 
mand. New boos received from Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 

not be ready until January 1. Send us your list for 

1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 

sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 

tion Nation. : 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 

1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Catalogue on application, 















+ WE WANT YOU TO TRY 


q GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


J22 ’ All the talk in the world will not convince you so 







An 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, roe sroduc- 
tions of famous i 
sculpture.and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 





for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albams or | 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash’n St., Boston. 
Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 


. 28d St.; Ch 7a M. O’Brien &'Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; | 
Philadelphia, J . E. McClees & Co,, 1417 Chestnut St. i 











quickly as atrial that it is almost PERFECTION. We 


will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to any 


SEF address. Prices of Golden Sceptre, 1 Ib., 


ae | $1.30; %4 1b., 40 cents, 
f logue free. 


- SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St. N.Y. City, 


postage paid. Cata- 


«IT FLOATS = 





Needs 
Shortening 


So do all cooks; 
and the puzzle for 
every one af them 
has been how to 
avoid sodden pas- 
The problem 
now been 
solved by the 

NEW VEGETABLE 

SHORTENING 


Cottolene 


which makes light, 
crisp, wholesome 
and easily digested 
pastry. The most 
famous cooks 















ots 
trv, 


has 


in 
the country say so, 
and you will also 
after a fair trial. 
\N Make it n now. 


Sold in 3 and 5 Tb. pails 
by all grocers. 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


CHICAGO, 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 
St. » Louis, Montreal. 


*ESTABLISHED 1858" 
‘H.: H.. UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


54° South Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker * Si. 
*NEW* YORK’ 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
gy anywhere for examination. Exchanging aspe- 
Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
RISER /} 45° iberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., OIN'TI. 





